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BUTBRALGT RE, SC. 
SONNET. 
From Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 
Oft have I felt—more deeply ne’er than now— 
How short ‘tis doomed my term of life shall be: 
Tho’ plecid seems the volume of my brow, 
There is a fount within, where none may see, 
Whence streams of living sorrow ever flow, 
Wasting the spirit, as the senseless stone 
Is worn away by sure degrees, tho’ slow, 
O’er which the torrent gushes ceaseless on. 
My heart is all too busy—fond to draw 
A tide of thought even from the meanest things; 
And the deep mysteries of old Nature's law 
O'erwhelm my soul! with such imaginings— 
Could every cloud of grief be now dispelled, 
Mind on itself eet prey—its might can not be quelled! 
Gertrude. 











SONNET. 
Written amidst the ruins of Finchall Abbey.— From the same. 

These ivied walls, which leaning seem to nod 

To very ruin, who would help to rend 

In rage or bigotry, doth sure offend 
’Gainst Nature’s self, as well as Nature's God. 
Pale eontemplation sat upon that sod, 

Beneath the shade, where cliff and foliage blend; 

And he, whom the harsh world would not befriend, 
Here found contentment, and could bless the rod. 
Snatch'd from the bondage of life's restless round, 

Forgot alike ainbition, love and pride, 

In “‘ measureless content ’’ could I rest here,— 
Forgetting [had e’er heard other sound 

Than the fantastic breezes when they sigh'd, 

Or the clear music of the lonely Wear. T. D. 


TWO DAYS AT ST. HELENA. 
By a British Officer. 

About four hours before daylight we were quite close to the south- 
east point of the Island of St. Helena, where stand the two high moun- 
tains called Diana's and Cuckoo Peak. It was not light enough to per- 
ceive more than their dark towering heads frowning grandly above us; 
the sides appeared rugged and precipitous to a degree. Just off the 
Point, and a little way from the lend, are two small rocks, the one called 
the Pillar, or isle of Hercules, and the other the Island of St. George. 
We had soon passed these, and at daylight were under Sugarloaf Hill; 
after a communication with adetached battery planted just beneath it, 
we continued towards the harbour. It would be impossible to convey 
by description an idea of the rugged exterior of this island—a cluster of 
spiral mountains, some running to considerable heights, and all present- 
ing towards the sea a rugged inaccessible front, rising nearly perpendi- 
cularly from it, with not the least appearance of verdure, tree, or habita- 
tion. As Napoleon must be foremost in the thoughts of al! who now 
visit St. Helena, it would be no great effort of the imagination to fancy 
itthe mighty mausoleum of a mighty hero, erected purposely in the 
waste of waters—another pyramid in another desert. As the day broke 
cloudily over it, and its peaks reared their dark heads like gigantic co- 
jumns, the surf murmuring hoarsely at their bases, 1 could not view it 
with any other feelings. As the sun rose, we perceived Ladder IIill, and 
passing Munden’s Point, a projecting part of the rock, having a battery 
upon it commanding the landing-place, came suddenly in view of James 
Town, a lively-looking city, situated in a valley, between Mount Rupert 
and Ladder fill. The houses are light-coloured and neatly built, ascend- 
ing from the sea towards the head of the valley, and have the appearance 
from the roadstead of the fanciful arrangement of a Chinese picture. 
On the west, about 600 feet above it, stands Ladder Hill; its summit is 
covered with bouses, and its bosom with linesof extensive fortification, 
commanding most effectually all the approaches from seaward; a very 
excellent winding road leads from the city uptoit. On the east side of 
the town is Rupert's Hill, unadorred and barren. [ landed about ten 
o'clock, and aftera walk of ten minutes, through a line of pupul trees, 
the outward side of the road being planted with cannon, I passed a 
drawbridge, and entereda gate which opened into a neat square, the 
church standing nearly opposite, and forming the end of the principal 
street, which leads directly from the centre of the square. Opposite 
the church isa very pretty garden, railed in. having for one side the back 
part of the castle—it runs to the base of Rupert’s Hill; there are many 
rare and familiar plants init. On the left hand of the gate, on entering, 
is the castle, and on the right stands a hotel, the board of which intimates 
that it was the only one at St. Helena. [took up my abode in it. Iset 
out immediately and visited, in the first place, all the shops in the colony ; 
I was surprised at their numbers, and confounded at their dearness. 
Every shopkeeper keeps a miscellaneous depot, in which may be found 
the goods of every country, particularly of China, They are so greatly 
beyond the proportion of buyers in the colony, both in numbers and 
prices, that were it not for the continual visits ships homeward bound 
from India, they could not exist; and even as it is, they are obliged to 
add other occupations to their legitimate one of storekeeper. They 
are usually employed by ships to lay in their provisions and stock, which 
they purchase from the farmers, and calling themselves ship agents, 
charge a most exorbitant price for every thing. A sheep of the Cape of 
Good Hope cost £3 10s; a fowl 5s; aduck 7s; £5 was the price asked 
fora milch goat; a bag of potatoes, containing one cwt. a guinea. The 
last article is the growth of the island; it is a thin-skinned, pale, and 
wary vegetable, although of very good flavour. When a number of pas 
sengers arrive at the same period, these agents entertain them at their 
houses as boarders, at a charge, I believe, of thirty shillings a-day. Their 
houses are very good and comfortable—the servants are generally slaves; 
forthough considerably ameliorated of late years, the custom is still in 
force here. . 

If appearance may be considered a criterion of health, St. Helena 
must be one of the most healthy spots in the world. The male part of 
the population look hale and florid as English residents, and the soldiers 
in looks, dress, and smartness, might vie with any corps in the United 
Kingdom ; they receive a ration of salt meat. ric e.¥ evetables, and Cane 


wine; spirits have been long discontinued, and, indeed. the duty iss 


high upon the better quality of spirits that it is never sold on the island, | 
andthe inferior description is totally prohibited. This conduces ama- 

zingly tohealth. The children of the Eurepeans are the most rosy and 

pretty little creatures I have seen for years, and the females appeared to 

me all beautiful. [koow not whether being so long unaccustomed to 

rosy cheeks, with nearly four months of no fair cheeks at all, may have 

contributed to throw additional charms over these St. Helena Helens, | 
but I am not willing to deduct one single beauty from them on) 
that account, and must still think them really what they seemed to | 
be. 

The town is the quietest [have ever seen in my life; no carriages or | 
bustle of any description, nothing broke its quiet during my stay but | 
the church bells, and nothing varied its uniformity but (he procession of 
a funeral, anold man who bad died in his 75th year, a respectable inhabi 


allthrowgh the town, ‘from the church to the burial-bround, its extreme | 
length. This is the common custom, and befitting the isolated inba- | 
bitants of so remote a spot; every one must be deeply interested in the 
lot of his neighbour; they should feel but as one family. There was 
something beyond the common feeling for a departed brother in the | 
mourning followers of the old man; three days before, he had ason, a 
farmer, who had not been long inthe island, and who hed succeeded to 
his fatherin the charge of the plantation. Le went out in the morn-| 
ing to collect the eggs of the sea fow!, who lay them in the most precipi- 
tous parts of the rocks; they are esteemed as food resembling very mach 
in flavour the eggs of plover. He ventured toa spot where he could pro-| 
ceed no farther, it was too narrow to tarn—the footing was slight—he | 
made an effort, and was dashed so pieces; he fell 600 feet without inter. 
ruption. The accident was told to his old father, who just heard it and | 
died. The son left a widow and three children, for whom a subscrip- | 
tion-list was filling up very quickly and liberally, 

Towards the upper part the valley becomes much compressed. The 
houses, although occupied by the lower order, are very neat, and there 
appears pot the least filth about them. Here are the barracks, the hos- 
pital, and a new public garden; a brewery also is established, in which 
om is made from imported malt and hops; it is pretty good, and sold in | 
fanteens. The dark people of the place are Africans, and their offspring | 
by Eurspeans. A number of Chinese were engaged some yeors ago as | 
labour «and mechanics, for a certain time; their mode of employment | 
and price of labour was fixed by the government; their engagements ex- | 
pired some time ago, and they are now free; many have returned to | 
their own country—the number now scarcely exceeds 120, it was for- 
merly nearly 600. The garrison cousists of about 500 men, artillery and 
infantry; the officers of the first service are of late years educated at 
the Company's academy at Addiscombe, and scientific pursuits have 
been very much encouraged in the island, by the establishment of an ob- | 
servatory, and the introduction to it of many philosophical and scien- 
tific works and instruments. 

After having explored the town, I set off on horseback to visit Lone. 
| wood, now become celebrated as the ounce residence of Bonaparte. It 
| is distant something more than six miles from James Town. to the south- 
east. ‘The road commences on the left of the upper part of the oy, and | 

winds by a gradual ascent round Rupert's Hill, after passing which a) 
| very different prospect opens; no longer rough and barren rocks: the | 
[hills are crowned with woods, the slopes verdant with grass, and enli- 
; vened with furze in blossom: the valleys are adorned with gardens, and 
| occasionally very pretty bouses appear on the summits of ridges, or, pro- 

tected by their heights, rest midway down the hill. The wooded hills 
labout Plantation House, oa the opposite side of a deep dell, appear 
on the right hand; while on the left isthe long ridge on which stands 
Longwood House, embosomed in a pretty shrubbery, having a@ thick 
| plantation of pine-trees, and many others in the rising ground, behind | 
it; the Alarm House on the bosom of a bill in front; and the Briars, | 
the first residence of Napoleon, in a picturesque valley below. ‘The 
connexion of all these spots with the last years of the late illustrious 
occupier, cannot fail to leave a deep interest in the minds of their visitors. 

Ipassed insensibly the tomb of Bonaparte, and reached Longwood 
House before I was aware of it. The building in which the Fx- 
Emperor lived and died, stands nearly in the centre of an inclosed plain, 
approached by a very good road through an avenue of trees. The site 
| of it is computed at 1762 feet above the level of the ser. The ocean, 
| is visible from the east of it; and immediately to the north are two very 
high ahd rugged hills, one from its shape called the Barn, 2015 feet; the 
other the Flagstaff. 2272. The house, no doubt, was very comfortable, 
| but its present sad appearance obliges the spectator to sigh over the 
fate of him whose “ ill-weaved ambition” reduced him to such achange. 
| Longwood, besides being the prettiest, has always been deemed the 
| most healthy spot on the island: there is less damp there than anywhere 
else, from the adjacent heights breaking the clouds before they can reach 
lit. It is and always has been the ground chosen for experiments in | 
| agriculture or planting,—a proof of its fertility and purity. 

The peevish complaints of his attendants about “ colds, catarrhs,” 
|damp floors, and poor provisions, which Napoleon never could have | 
| known, for my admiration of his character cannot allow such pitiful 
| Weakness to have emanated from him, have tended very much, in the 

minds of many, to traduce the public character of the Government of | 

that period, and the private qualities of their agents. It is the curse of | 
| greatness to be judged by common minds. 80 Napoleon had all his weak- | 
ness “* set in a note-book, learned by heart." and given to the public. 

I know not whether | take a proper estimate of the feelings of a truly | 
high mind. but I cannot imagine they could ever degenerate to murmur, | 
or sink into abuse, under circumstances however adverse and oppressive. 
Thrown from the highest pinnacle, it would be better surely to plunge 
at once to the bottom of the abyss. than totter on its verge, to be at last 
thrustin. ‘ Aut Ceasar aut nihil,” Bonaparte bad a just claim to assume | 
in his prosperity; it should have still continued his motto in adversity. | 

| From nothing he became Cwsar; and when he could no longer keep 

the purple, “ nothing” again wes better than any grade between that | 
and Cesar! No place on earth could have been better chosen for that 
feeling than St. Helena:—every thing that a noble mind so circum- 
stanced could desire. Ue was removed from all associations that could 
obtrude his former splendoar on bis mind: any lingering desire to rise 
once more must have been at once extinguished by its utter impessibili 
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ty. He was merely removed to another world, possessed of alla pri 
vate individual could require, to assume the mode of life his father led 
and was born to Sur 


ely thie was much better than a hall-retirement in 


Tie world he once ruled in « ? rag through an irksome seclusion 











tant: he was attended by almost every body in the place, arranged two | plus Lyons, 
by two, decently dressed in mourning, the cleryyman leading the party | fection, and I feared it would be impossible to resist: it was a scene for 


in the midst of activity, interrupted by the gaze of the foolish, and mad- 
dened by the pity of the wise. 

The new house erected near the old one, but never occupied, is ina 
remarkably pretty spot, end is a most excellent building: in fwet, it is as 
handsome a single-storied house as could have been devised : the planta- 
lions about it are laid out with great taste. A small house in the neigh- 
bourhood was the habitation ot Count and Countess Bertrand. Here 
the farmer resides. In one of the wings of the new building are afew 
silkworms, the mulberry being found to thrive very well in this neigh- 
bourhood. IT fell apon it by accident, and found an old French woman 
and ber danghter engaged in spinning off the silk: they were from 
Lyons. The Demoiselie was passablement jolie; and the old woman 
wept like a child when Lasked her if she ever heard from Lyons: it was 
in vain to pacify her; she continued to sob, “ Non, non, je ne reverrai 
ne reverrai plus Lyons.” Her daughter soon caught the in- 


Sterne: when we were interrupted by some other visitors, they were 
both in tears. The lower order of French are not a travelling race, and 
ore miserable from their home, even if on the continent, but when they 
have to traverse the ocean, they are wretched indeed. 

After roaming about the neighbourhood of Longwood, I returned to- 
wards the road, to seek forthe tomb of Napoleon—the grand object of 
pilgrimage. I descended by an abrupt hill to the place so designated, 
und ona little green spot, beneath the shade of two weeping willows, 
three plain flat stones, coarse and uninscribed, above him, reposes the 
man, who, while be lived, made the most sumptuous palaces of Europe 
his own. A railing surrounds his grave, and an outer one encloses the 
area of which it forms the centre, comprising, perbaps, a space of some- 
thing more than fifty feet square. The grass is green around it. but the 
willows wave sadly over it; they are the only leafless trees at St Hele- 
na. Madame Bertrand scattered a few seeds of the “ Forget-me-not" at 
his head. The flowers appeared above the ground fora short time, but 
soon died. The spot where she placed them has been marked, and al- 
though the tribute of her affection is for ever gone, the memory of her 
act will exist, Lhope, with the care that has been taken to preserve it, for 
many aduy. A clear spring rises near the head of his tomb, whence 
Napoleon and his household drew their water. A tumbler stands upon 
a stone near it, to invite the pilgrim to drink at the fountain where an 
Emperor quenched his thirat. It is said that Bonaparte chose, in the 
event of bis being buried at St, Helena, the spot in which he now lies: 
it is retired, as a tomb should be, aud very prettily situated. Many beau- 
tiful trees grow stomp the surrounding heights, for it is placed in a val- 
ley, encircled by hills, and sweetly-scented geranium grows plentifully 
and gaily below it. 

So sequestered a spot is not without its interruption, in the shape of 
an invalid serjeant, a species of Cicerone, as talkative and silly as the 
generality of the parrot tribe he belongsto. His duty is to take care of 
the tomb, and prevent the willows from being cut into slips and borne 
away, asrelics of the dead. So perverse is the mode of showing respect, 
if for such it be meant, that the lovers of Napoleon, if the precaution 
were not taken to prevent it, would deprive bis grave of the only orna- 
ments that induced him to select it. It once was a custom to bear a tri- 
bute to a grave: modern habit has converted us into spoilers of the dead. 
A book is kept in the serjeart’s room, for visitors to enter their names, 
and several volumes have been formed of those records, 

A good road ascends from the tomb to the bighway, and in about ao 
hour I was again in James Town. 

On Sunday morning I rode up to the summit of Ladder Hill, on the 
west of the town. The batteries are in very bigh order, and the artil- 
lery are celebrated for their practice. The angle of depression is very 
great, but their precision is wonderful, From remembrance, I should 
think the works on this hill are about the same height, and have the 
same appearance, as those over the town of St. Helier’s, in the Island 
of Jersey. They were not finished when I saw them in 1816, but I was 
struck with the similarity of the two hills. A road winds very easily 
round Ladder Hill, and is about three-quarters of an hour's walk. Some 
inconvenience in the hot weather attends the transport of provision to 
the barracks on the height. After much rain, Lam told it tukes nearly 
three hours for the carts to reach them. The present Governor has 
nearly completed a ladder up the face of the rock towards the town: the 
inclination is about 35 feet in 100: the height of the breach above, 
where it will finish, is 600 feet perpendicuiar. A sione way, of perhaps 
fifteen feet breadth, is lnid down; in the centre are the steps, on each 
side of which are rail-ronds of cast-iron, similar to the rail-ways in 
mines. The provision is drawn np in carts, worked by a species of 
windlass at the summit. It will, te Alor] merit the name of Ladder Hill 
now. From it the road continues to Plantation House, the seat of the 
Governor: a fine building, entirely surrounded by wood of every possi- 
ble variety and country. The ~~ 4 the pinaster, the yew, and the cy- 
press, is mixed with the pupul, the palm, and the cvtton. The guava 
and blackberry grow together: the tea-plant and the geranium; the tip- 
para, or Indian gooseberry, joined with some of the indigenous plants of 
the island; several species of cabbage-tree, and the red-wood. 


The mountains io the interior are far more wooded and fertile than 
those near the const, even on their inner sides: these have very much 
the appearance of having been subject to fire, When the bills in some 
situations rise from deep valleys without any verdare, and nearly encir- 
cle them, you may almost imagine an extinguished volcano. Their 
brown, rough, and hard declivities, reminded me much of the appear- 
ance of the apper part of Vesuvius and Stromboli. The great abun- 
dance of the prickly pear adds to the resemblance. The composition 
termed terra puzzolana, is found in great quantities about these spots, 
and is turned to good use in making cement, or lining aqueduets, 
and even rouling houses, when mized with a little lime, about, I think, 
one third. 

The gardens and fields have a pretty appearance when sloping from 
the top of a ridge on the vale below. I thought in many instances, how- 
ever, the inclination mach too great. In heavy rain, grounds so situated 
are very likely to suffer from the descent of loosened matter from 
above, as well as from the rnin itself; and the greater the extent of the 
sloping gr yind, the greater will be the mischief; every thing must give 


| way, and the whole garden may he lost: if, jiastead,a number of small 


terraces were made, one above the other, and each well banked ap, each 
having slope sufficient to prevent water lodging, and no more, the com- 
parative injury would be nothing: what might fall apon the upper one 
could easily be prevented going further. That is the mode used in the 
Island of Malta, in Japan, Ceylon, and all hilly countries of the east; 
; hest cultivation of the world, on the face of the most ab- 
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atalion ' ’ i | : i i i its te , i emoirs 
rupt mountains, where a great abundance of rain falls thoonsess Se a suc — - pucrengee: b) mpeg peer, a a “ae 
ear, that method is never attended with loss. | mean the Hima aya | lorm a al ery of the greal me b te tt REC, ‘ nel eee oe 

Sonnteles in the north of Hindosten r.s live in bis pages is a wear a ch to living in the age they adorned, © 
it may be, disgraced. It would be far from « compliment to the Duc de. 

Saict-Simon to call him the French Clarendon, though there are not 
| wanting points of resemblance between him and the English writer. | 
The subject of Saint-Simon is, however far less gloomy, and quite as | 
instructive as that of the Rebellion ; bis characters, moreover, are drawn i 
with equal perspicuity, and much less prejucice. Saint-Simon brings” 
both persons and things in the most lively point of view before the) 
+; while C i but far more effort, ob- 

, —~ e | reader; while Clarendon, with not more vigour fi . 

stock-yard, for keeping a supply of fat cattle for the —— ae P outs the al ject by elaboration, and darkens even intelligent remarks 
eee 6 Sn eee ae cornea aoe a int. - by a lumbering obscurity of style. The style of Saint-Simon is not 

, ight. : 
always slept on board, landing the nest morning at Cayng 1 | what is called polished, for bis sense does not wait upon construction ; 

it was inthe early part of May, a month rendered remarkable by the | J r! , 

— if prt $s ' the Sth day, that we | be writes from a full mind, and is content to put down precisely what | 
death of the great Chieftain, which took place ~ oas hes eat he would have spoken when aniwatgd by a favourite subject, and in a | 
were polling mas usual in the launch, witu severe f th . boat | pleasant mood for the elucidation of the characters of the men he had) 
board, but observing that the surf was too violent for the inege | lived with, or the events that passed before his eyes. In the estimation | 
filled with men to attempt a landing, we tried to accomplish eh a lew oe their conameunertae both and equality high; Goth ware men who 
ata time inthe jolly-boat. A small number, including mye ant had enjoyed the highest offices and possessed the greatest influence, 
shore in this manner. Whertly aner, i wes engaged ae ae nded t and were equally anxious that their times should be well understood by 
an officer of the Honourable Company's ship ae ne ; a ty posterity. ye one, however, is altogether monarchical in his princi- 
native women, some children, and Lascars, when I felt myself torctbly | | dif tl istocratical order ever had a zealous and conscientious 

y im.— Look at the horizon, ; P'€S, @0@N the aristocratical orde . 
patted by the orm, and heard @ person oncteie. F "| partizan, Saint-Simon was the man. 
run, save yoursell, we shall Le - -~ cease to rewember, itwasso|  Seiat-Simon was, in fact, the model of an siistocrat; the importance | 
did look, and the sight [ shall never ceas mn ets, eunpened On | he attaches to trifling matters of precedence is only to be understood by | 
frighttally grand. On the horizon, — oe - » ie ction nt} one who has imbued himseif in the spirit of his times. His sentiments | 
lpmnonte capelegen, Sy astent, gocems ing & seen vas my ansiety for | Of honour are serupulous and sensilive to e degree becoming the imme- | 
at a, ee eg i it z at onal tell but | diate descendant of a race of chivalry. As «a man he is modest, sensi- | 
wendy A ange remagen 1D sons nee fom tto save inyself,| Vie. and liberal; but the instant he identifies bimeelf with an injured | 
felt riveted to the apet nlone, and before | could attempt to save inysel, bod he considered the aristocracy of his age to be, he is proud 
thers did by climbing the rocks, | was whirled along with the rapidi. | 50¢y, 9% he considered | istocracy of his age to be, proud, 
as others did by climbing the rocks, | was whi sieath ta on taneaar } hanghty, and defying. To be without birth is. with him, an argument | 
ty of lightning in the midst of this dark wave. Almo 4 of incompetency ; but at the same timeto be successful, overweening, 
experienced a violent shock, which stunned me for afew moments; on ae . ore eaany of the wsetart Miaidters of Louls XIV... 
sovering the perfect use of my senses, | fuund myself inthe armourer’s | 8"@ S*suming, as were m y ee pete. ; ENS 288 Y «+ 
_ pak f Ivi y daw I . h. To this circumstance I must | ¥#5 ® proof of unexambled baseness. With this feeling, however, it is | 
y abe Naber + 2 ‘ant yaa mtv Hd vee fs “ ying into the sea as | Vain to see straggling a spirit of justice and discrimination, the off. | 
draw atte seed y af wW ee ny Pa eae i oaiiee to it Lowe | Spring of a clear head and a good disposition. Of the people, in these 
te mater tneeeny; Bod Nom leing See ae gaat Memoirs we hear nothing; Saint-Simon, in some of his projects, looks 
my preservation. Near me were lying two Jascars, one was split up the - : * , : d | 
i te other’ of 4 | S, hoth were dead’ Fearing | "POM them fo the light of a flock that ought neither to be harried by | 
mide ¢, 1 A, 03 : - was be me ot en : ce. and then 60ers with | Wolves, nor tormented by dogs, but individually, and as personsexciting 
8 Fetarn OF the Sart, Es ihe sea neualy Fors in tw! ; f the writer's sympathy, throughout the whole of these twenty-one vo 
redoubled violence, | mauve the best use of my lungs; the carpenter for- limes, they may be said to be non-existent. The king, the ministers 
tunately heard my cries and rescued me. My clothes were torn to] wrens! Sey : Sig tangy Malle cxsoce a. 
hred :¢ , | filled with ashes and blood; but, with the mistresses, the army, and the court,ia its classes of aristocracy, fa- 
wavwae, By wy CZs, ARG AOSD knee Wee See me) aian vourites, and servitors, are the only bodies of whose importance a grand 
the exception of a few contusions, and Incerated hands, Iw - otherwise seine ’ of that time was cognizant. Service was his first thought; | 
wabar!. One women was drowned, and several wen and children wore ion tan or hess cbauniane sad a siege or two, he was considered que- 
ick n by Tht . . . nti a , . F 3 ’ N ‘ . 
ave hy de frvadoapen f wht ot. boyy Men mpnraen te lified, not to desert the army (for this Lonis rarely forgave,) but to beg | 
Pit mie ete which i ire . . . - sae ° 
‘ . : ‘ 4 : che t cessation of military operations— 
This phenemenon (as nothing like it has ever taken place in the me- na — eo ame oe as ont eit ea kin ry a "hes 
in! one wa > . e £, ‘ 
mory of the oldest inhabitants) was attributed to an earthquake, We a sar seit ort seg If, as was probable, he was governor of some 
had only telegraphic communication with the ship while ittasted. ‘The rove held yc tl » hi h provincial char ze an occasional visit to the 
fortifications were much injured in front of James Town; huge rocke Sve ae wane wy ome mere o on ee é ; . 

5 as ; f seat of it might be overlooked. Then again, occurred the duties of 
were tora up and tossed into our little bathing-place to the left of the | * dition to Savoy, attended by his gentlemen and friends, or 
landing; the guard-louse was abandoned, the sea reaching the upper tg Annie 8 Rhine ory e grand seer. le of the man@avres of 
a * = whole fe toned tea a tees off alae eek nt ta Pihoued, Lanombodes or Villars. with the excitement of some daneer 
anchors; and, lei 7 > sof water burst upoa the lar tecnacigg < er Re “ Tt ’ 

iff. : “7 ep It Insti Be see the muss of tl eae iebt | ®forded a few opportunities of distinguishing that courage in which a 
I ve be 14. inne eee ee ere eee nobleman of that day was never deficient, and thus being talked of in 
ever bebele : ; . hon 6 

* , Vers: = " ry life 

There may be some who would connect such a singular occurence the — vs Versuilles—such is» general sketch of the ordinary life 
with the last days of the expiring Emperor. Croly, if I recollect right, om ch gr ower d by « ional visits to the Bastille. The moral 
nce? Prater Merny’ Ay George the Fourth, opens of hie soul | yr aoe 2, pt at th - ma othe tota hi h or ler success was 

. f " wd . . 7 ° . “¢ ‘ , . ‘ » y s success was 
taking its light amidst the noise of the tempest and roar of the surf, com. | CMAraelerisiies 0 eSeeere: Wee Mes Gy He t on 

ring it tuthe crash of a battle and armies meeeting the end and arbiter of all measures, and there appear to have been no 
High Wycomb, Jan. 20th 1832 a means of ensuring it, however base or wicked, which were not resorted 
, a | to; the object of the success being rarely of a kind to pailiate the un- 
worthiness of the instruments. High play, profusion, and expense ol 
every description, were too general to be considered peculiar to an in- 
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PHENOMENON AT ST. HELENA. 
From the United Service Journal Ne 
In the year 1821 1 wasa midshipman in his Majesty's ship Vigo, guard- 
ship at St. Helena, bearing the fing of Rear-Admiral Lambert, and com- 
manded by Capt. Thomas Brown during the latter period of Napoleon's 
exile. [had charge of an cacellent establishment on shore, called the 





Navticus. 


—_—_—_— 
THE COURT OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH.” 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The title of Memoirs hins lately been profaned in France by the au- 
thors of historical fetions, in the form of biography, composed with so 
much art, aud published with so much impudence, asto deceive unwary 
readers for atime, and produce a general distrust of books appearing | 
under the same denomination, The Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Si- 
mou are, however, of a very different character. The history of the 
work is somewhat curious. When the Duke died in 1755, the original 
manuseriptot bis Memoirs, written eutirely in his own hand, was deem- 
ed of such importance by his family, and the custody of it so delicate a 
matter, that they applied tor a lettre de cachet, by authority of which it 
was taken possession of and deposited, for preservation, among the ar- 
chives of the state. They did not, however, cease to regard it as their 
yroperty, and when the death of most or all the persons mentioned in 
it,t had removed the difficulty which had been originally felt, they made 
Various applications for its restitution, which were always neglected. 
One of these applications was made shortly after Louis XVIth's acces 
sion to the throne, and probably led to that examination of the Memoirs, 
which was the indireet cause of their first imperfect appearance before | 
the world. The task of their examination was committed to the Abbe 
Voisenon, who made very copious extracts from them; from which ex- 
tracts considerable portions were subsequently copied, and by the inf- spirit and philosophy of a highly improved age. 
delity of a domestic, one of these copies got into hands by which they | “The first character that naturally presents itself for consideration is 
were finally committed to the press at the beginning of the Revolution. | the Master himself; the man, who, above all others, was set apart by 
(1788 and 1789, 7 vols.) The Abbé Souladie, two years afterwards, | the course of events, to be all of a god that mortal will saffer, or mor- 
republished them in better order, with some additions, (in 13 vols. 8V0.) | tals create. Inthe personal character of Louis is necessarily included 
and his edition was the only one, till the present appeared, by which we | that of the companion of half his long life—the Maintenon, After him 
were enabled to judge of the value of the Memoirs of Saint-Simon. It} we shall introduce into our gallery a few of the rarer spirits of his 
is to the justice and liberality of Louis XVII, however, that we really | reign. 
owe the final appearance of the work as the author wrote it: for it was A remarkable characteristic of the age and reign of Louis XIV. is 
he who gave orders for the restitution of the MS. to the Marquis de | that he was his own premier; the tyranny to which, in his youth, he had 
Saint-Simon, the author's descendant, and thereby supplied the mate- | been subjected by Mazarin, gave him a horror of a prime minister, and 
rials for the complete and authentic edition now before us. | he determined to be his own; this was an ea:ly resolve which never 

Historians, who have had access to these Memoirs, have always held | could be shaken. Out of the same source sprung his objection to a 
them in the highest estimation, and in all works which treat of the his-| churchman in his cabinet; it was a determination to which he adhered 
tory of Europe ere latter part of the seventeenth, and the begin: | all through his long and various reign with equal decision. He flattered 
ning of the eighteenth centuries, constant reference is made to their high | 
authority. Itis only now, however, that the voluminous original is pub- 
lished, not merely entire, but in every part exactly as it came from the 
adinirable pen of the author. As it stands before us, a range of twenty- 
one goodly velumes, of close type and ample size, we do not hesitate 
to compare it in value, of an historical kind, with any work, of what- 
ever fame, which has issued from the press since the iuvention of print- 
ing. Without an accurate examination of it, it is difficult to understand 
the nature of Saint-Simon’s claims to the respect of the historical in- 
quirer. 

Saint-Simon is not an annalist; for, though his Memoirs record most 
of the events of his time, he describes only the facts that came under 
his own cognizance, or those of his immediate informers. He is not an 
historian; for he does not bind himself to trace any order of events, or 


narrate any particular transactions. He is not a biographer; for he is | in their time; andthe court was crowded with men of experience and 
more sedulous in drawing the character of his subject, than in pursuing | ability, who had been formed in the stirring period which had only just 
him through the different stages of his life. But he partakes of all the | sutsided. 

three characters, and embraces mach more than comes under any one! ‘The state was in a flourishing condition, or seemed so, which, with 
of them. All that an able aud inquisitive man, moving in the very first | historians, is pretty generally the same thing. Colbert, however, had 
circles of a great court, could ascertain in the course of a vigorous exis-| arranged the finances in some order; the shipping, the commerce, the 
tence, whether in the way of character, anecdote, event, scene, or inci- : ; 
dent, relating to a most interesting period, is embraced in the rich trea 
sure which the world is now fortunate enough to possess in the Memoirs 
before us. ‘ 

The groundwork of these Memoirs is the life of the author himself: 
but, as during the reign of Louis XIV. he was mach more of an observer 
than an actor, the incidents that relate to his own person are overgrown 
with the facts that relate to others. These are related in a style of vi- 


of the monarch’s breath. 


kings who have far exceeded him in talent and information. He was, 
in fact, the founder of a svstem, both in manners and morals, which 
spread over the whole of Europe, reigned in France till the Revolution 
broke it up, and ef which the traces may be yet detected in every corner 
of the civilized world. 

The materials for the developement of this system are to be found in 
the work before us. 

It is an investigation, however, that we shall not pursue ; for, although 
it might be attended with interesting results, it would lead us into a dis- 
cussion and analysis of detached portions of the Memoirs; our object 
will rather be, by selecting and arranging a few of their prominent fea- 
tures, to convey to our readers a just notion of their several contents. 
We cannot do this better that by collecting together from various perts 
of these volumes, the traits which distinguish some of the characters 
who have left their impress on the times, a process which will show the 
description of materials the Duc de Saint-Simon bas left for the student 


take; his reign isa satire upon despotism. He was not ruled by one, 
but by every body in their turns, and he who cherished the idea that his 


ment of his affairs than the meanest subject of bis realm. 

The opening of his life which cannot properly be dated before he 
arrived at twenty-three years of age, was, undoubted'y, a prosperous 
one, according to the ordinary seale by which such positions are calen- 
lated. The agitation of the realm since the death of Louis XII. had 
produced the ordinary consequence of agitation in the affluence of ge- 
nius which it had called up in every department. The ministers at the 
head of affairs were the adroitest and ablest in Europe according to the 
ideas of the day; his generals held the first rank in the world, and their 


prosperity. Colbert, 
) and a fortunate aspect, had succeeded in ripening a fruit which the am- 
bition of his master, and the rivalry of his fellow ministers, resolved 
shortly upon plucking for their own use. 
Though a young man and a king, Louwis was wot altogether without 
experience. He had been a constant frequenter of the house of the 
. Co es de Sniss iece o di Mazari , 
gour and force that leaves nothing to be desired for effect, and with that pe ‘foe ne Sune Se Spade thet the cos echt ae 
ot Seperate and good sense which impresses the reader not dace, and w here he first caught that fine air of gallantry and nobleness, 
¥ ec ence in the veracity of the narrator, bot with respect | which characterised him ever afterward, and marked even his most triflin 
and esteem for hischaracter. Along with faith in the author's honesty, actions. For, though the talents of Louis XIV. were in fact rather “4 
we cannot fail also to take with us a high respect for his talents. No | low mediocrity. he possesse ia power of forming his manners ead cha- 
writer bas yet possessed a more perspicuous insight into character, or | racter upon a model, and of adhering to it, whic h is often more v alnable 


in the condact of life he very greatest abilities Ry ns 
* Memoires completes et authentiques du Duc de Saint-Simon sur le Siecle de _ f life than the rery £ auntie Sy nature he 
Lows XIV. ot be Regence: : : b wasa lover of order and regulari vy. he was prudent, moderate, secret 





prey! 
Tt 


Mies pourla premiere fors eur le manuserit origmal " 7 ; i P 

enticrement ecrit de la main de l'anteur, par M le + sarees fly ym oy Ps. the master both of hie actions and his tongue. For these virtues. as 

de France, &c. &c. Paris. 1829-30, '2) ole Seo ’ they may be called in a king. he was perhaps indebted to his natural con- 
tT o Memeire terminate with t leath of t Regent Orleans, in 1720; the | stitution, and if education had done as much for him. certainly he would 

author lived thirty-four years afier that ev I 


have been a better ruler. He had a passion, however, or rather a foi- 


| stitution, and great power of enduring hunger, thirst, fatigue, 4 


| a talent for any thing, it was forthe management of the merest details 


Of course it was varied by political cabals, Ly in- | 


dividunl; they had, moreover, the royal sanction; and it is curious to | 
consider how completely the moral code of that age was the creature | 
No man was ever so completely the director | 
of the spirit of his time as Louis, and yet there has been a majority of | 


of history, whose main object isto live over again other times with the | 


himself that he should be able to govern alone—it was a grievous mis- | 


will wasthe predominent law, in fact exercised less will in the manage- | 


seconds were men who became founders of systems end schools of war 


manufactures, and even the literature of the country assumed un air of 
like a skilful gardener, by the aid of a little sun | 


May 26 
” ’ 
ble, —that was Vanity, or as it was then called, glory. No flattery = 
too gross for him—incense was the only intellectual food he imbit 4 
Independence of character he detested; the man who once, oad tt 
for an instant, stoud up before him in the consciousness of maniy in 
tegrity of purpose, was lost for ever in the favour of the King. H 7 de. 
tested the nobility, because they were not the creatures of his fan . 
they had their own consequence; bis ministers were always his faves: 
ites, because he had made them and could unmake them, and besser 
moreover, they had abundant opportunities of applying large deat 
the most fulsome flattery, and of prostrating themselves before his . 
assuming an airof utter nothingness in bis presence, of attributian 
him the praise of every scheme they had invented, and of lestenain 
that their own ideas were the creatures of his suggestions. To euch. 

pitch was this intoxication carried, that he who had neither ear : 
voice might be heard singing among bis peculiar intimates snatches 7 
the most fulsome parts of the songs in his own praise. And even at , 
publie suppers, when the band played the airs to which they were « ‘ 
he might be heard humming the same pessages between his teeth. The 
generals in this respect were as bad as the ministers; they led him to 1 : 
lieve that he dictated every measure, and that their best Plans w ws 
formed on the hints he had throwu out. The courtiers, with such Ps. 
ples before them, performed their natural parts with even more than os 
dinary zeal. But the facility with which they administered to his vanity 
was not so remarkable as the ease with which be appropriated ev ery thin, 

to himself, and the ineffable satisfaction with which be glorified bim 
on every fresh offering of adulation. 

His love of sieges and reviews was only another form of this his only 
enthusiasm, his passion for himself. A siege was a fine opportunity fc 
exhibiting his capacity, in other words, for attributing to himself all the 
talents of a great general; bere too he could exhibit his courage at [tt\p 
expense of danger, for be could be prevailed upon, as it were with dif. 
culty, to keep in the back ground, and by the aid of his admirable cop, 


sels 
Sell, 


nd 
changes of temperature, really exhibited himself ina very advantageoy; 


pointof view. At reviews also, his fine person, his skill in horseman. 
slip, and that air of dignity and noble presence, enabled him to plav the 
first part with considerable effect. It was always with talk of bis cay 
paigus and histroops that he used to entertain bis mistresses, and some. 
times his courtiers. The subject must necessarily have been tiresome 
to them, but it wasin some measure redeemed by the elegance and pro- 
priety of bis expressions; he had a natural justoess of phrase in conver. 
sation, and told a story better than any man of his time. The talen: 
of recounting is by no means a common quality; he bad it in perfection 

It scarcely consorts with our notion of Louis le Grand, that if he had 


His mind naturally ran on small differenees. He was incessantly ocey. 
pied with the meanest minutia of military affairs. Clothing, arms 
evolutions, drill, disciptine—in a word, all the lowest details. Jt wa: 
the same in bis buildings, his establishments, his household supplies; \y 
was perpetually fancying that he could teach the men who understood 
the subject, whatever it might be, better than any body else, and they 
of course, received his instruction in the manner of novices. This 
waste of time he would term a continual application to business. |; 
was a description of industry which exactly suited the purposes of hj; 
ministers, who by putting him upon the scent in some trivial matter, re 
specting which they pretended to receive the law from him, took care 
to manage all the more important matters according te their ows 
_ schemes. 

A circumstance which deserves attention, is the residence of this mo 
narch at a distance from his capital. It was not without its design or jt 
| influence in the establishment of the absolute sovereignty which was the 
| favourite project of Louis XIV. From Paris he had been driven in bis 
youth, and the memory of bis flight was a bitter subject; there he never 
considered himself safe, besides being exposed to the observation oj 
spirits of every description. Ata court separate from the capital he had 
his courtiers more immediately under his eye; absences could be easily 
marked, and cabals crushed in their infancy. Then came the ruinous 
taste for building, which it was more easy to indulge at Versailles or 
Marly, than in the immediate neighbourhood of a crowded capita 
His changes of residence were chiefly made for the purpose of creating 
and keeping up a number of artificial distinctions, by which he kept the 
court in a constant state of anxiety and expectation. It was the fashion 
to request to accompany him, to desire apartments near him; aud ac- 
cording as these boons were granted, so was the courtier humiliated or 
exalted. When he resided at St. Germain, Versailles served this pur 
pose; when at Versailles, Marly; end though at Trianon the whole 
| court were at liberty to present themselves, yet even there a distinction 
was made, that ladies might there eat with the king; and particular ones 
were pointed out to receive the henour as each meal arrived. The 
schemes of this kind were infinite, and kept his court in a state of per 
petual excitement and anxiety to please. 

The justaucorps d brevet was an invention of the same kind: it was 4 
uniform of blue lined and turned up with red, and red waistcoat embro:- 
| dered with a grand pattern of gold and some silver. A small number 
only were permitted to wear this dress; it was one of the highest fa 
vours, and every means of interest were set on foot to obtainit. They 
who wore it were alone permitted to accompany the king from St. Ger 








mainsto Versailles without being invited. 
Louis XIV. not only knew how to keep his courtiers alive to a sens 
of the distinctions he created, and watchful of his pleasure but he had 
that curious faculty of personal observation which seems peculiar to 
| royalty. Neither the absence nor the presence of any one escaped hit 
and not merely the persons of distinction, but even individuals of inte 
jrior note. At his rising in the morning, at bis retiring at night (his 
aa at his repast. in passing to his apartments, or in his walks in 
| the gardens of Versailles, when the courtiers alone had permission| 
follow him, his eyes were on the watch, he saw and remarked every 
body, down to persons who did not even hope to be seen. In his ow 
mind he kept a most accurate account of these things, and distinguished 
between the occasional absence of constant attendants, and those ol 
the individuals who only came to court occasionally ; and according 0 
these accounts he invariably acted. When he was asked for any thing 
fora person who never presented himself, he would say proudly “ 1 de 
not know him;” or for one who came rarely, “He is a man w hom| 
never see ;”’ and these sentences were final. Another crime was not! 
go to Fontainebleau, which he looked upon in the same light as Ver 
sailles: and for others not to ask permission to accompany him to Marly. 
although he had no intention of taking them; and on the other hand, ! 
a courtier were on that footing, to have a general liberty of going there 
absence was unpardonable, either in male or female. The persons wh 
liked Paris he couldnot bear. They who loved the country might stay 
for a time at their chateanx without offence ; but it was necessary befor 
going there to take proper precautions against misinterpretation. 
Another royal tact was that of never forgetting the face of a man hom 
he had once seen; thongh a person otherwise insignificant, if the king 
hed once sees him, he would remember him at the distance of twenty 
years. He had a similar memory of personal facts, and though he never 
confounded them, still it was impossible for him to remember every 
| thing; and if, therefore, any individual was named to him ith any view* 
| of employment, it was fatal to him if the king recollected that there we 
any thing against him, though he had not the power of remembering ¢} 
actly what the objection might be. . _* 
One of his perpetual cares was to be wel! informed of every thing that 
was passing every where—in places of public resort, in private house: 
the facts of ordinary intercourse and the secrets of families, and ol 
lamours. He had spies and and reporters every where, and of all clas* 
es; some who were ignorant that their information was meant for him.~ 
others who knew that it ultimately reached him,—a third set who cor 
responded directly with him,—and a fourth were permitted to have se 
cret interviews with him, through back stairs Information conveyee 
this form was the ruin of many a man, who never knew from what = 
ter the storm came. It was he who first invested the lieutenant de pounce 
with his dangerous functions, and which went on increasing: these of 
cers were the most formidable persons about the court, and were treat: 
ed with the most decided consideration and attention by every one, eves 
by the ministers themselves. There was not an individual, not except 
ing the princes of the blood,who had not an interest in preserving (he 
good will, and who did not try to do it. The opening ot letters was 
another of the shameful means of procuring information. Two persons 
Pajoute and Roullier, farmed the post, and apparently on this concito® 
for no efforts could ever succeed, either in displacing them or i 
menting their rent. This department of espionage was periormec 
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the letter itself. A word of contempt for the king or his government 
was certain rain: and we have Saint-Simon’s testimony for saying, (hat 
it is incredible how many persons of all classes were more or less injured 
by these means. 
netrable. Neither secrecy, nor yet dissimulation, was at all painful or 
dificult for the king. 

This last accomplishment is termed by the French a talent: he push- 
ed it to the extreme of falsity without however being guilty of a verbal 
lie. He piqued himself on keeping his word, and gave it but very rarely. 


He was also as careful of the secrets of others as of his own ; and was | 
flattered by certain confidences and confessions on the part of his cour- | 
tiers, which neither minister nor mistress could ever afterwards wring | 


from him. 

Louis XIV was the model of a king who should have no state duties 
to perform, who was required as the head of a court and the hero of ad- 
dresses, petitions, levees, openings of a parliament, reviews, occasional 
festivals, and in short ail the lighter duties of a constitutional monarch, 
with one exception, his passion for buildings. In all personal matiers he 
was perfect. There was a grace in all he did, a precision end an ele- 
gance in all he said, that rendered an atteation from him a distinction. 


He knew the value of it, and may be said to have solid his words, nay, | 


even his smile, even his looks. He spoke rarely to any one; when be 
did it was with majesty, and also with brevity. His slightest notice or 
reference was measured, or as it were, proportionably weighed out. 
No harsh word ever escaped him; if he had occasion to reprimand or 
reprove, it was always dove with an air of kindness, never in anger, and 
rarely even with stiffness. 

He may be said to have been polished to the very limits of nature: no 
one better marked the distinctions of age, merit aod rank, all which he 
took care to hit exactly in his manner of salutation, or of receiving the 
reverences On arrival or departure. His respectiul manner to women 
was charming: he never passed even a chambermaid without raising his 
hat, though, as at Marly, he might know them to be such: and if he ac- 
costed a lady, he never replaced his hat till he had quitted her. These 
are What we call the manners of the old school; he was the perfecter of 
them, and one of their most successful professors, if not altogether their 
creator. 

In the interior of his domestic life he was remarkably good tempered 
and patient, puactual and exact in himself, and considerate for others. 
His own extraordinary regularity made the service of the palace proceed 
like clockwork: no small convenience for his courtiers, who were 
bound to be in particular saloons, or galleries, or cabinets, at particular 
moments of their master’s day 

He treated his servants and body-attendants with great consideration 
and favour, and in fact, like other kings, was more at his ease with them 
thau any other society. Their influence was supposed to be great, and 
they were courted even by the first nobility of the land. He always pro- 
tected them; so that in case they happened to be insolent, a nobleman 
was bound to know either how to avoid it, or to bear it. He was very 
particular in ascertaining with what attention they had been treated 
when be sent them on any message; he used to relate with com- 
placency that he one day sent one of his footmen to the Duke de Mon- 
bazon, governor of Paris, who at the time was in one of his chateaux, 
and on the arrival of the royal servant was just sitting down to dinner. 


The duke made the servant sit down to dinner with him, and when he | 


departed, accompanied him to the door in honour of his master. This 
act of base servility was an offering to the idol, and greedily accepted. 
There must have been something very imposing in the expression 
of his countenance, and in the majesty of his port. Saint-Simon ob- 
serves, that on occasions of ceremony it was necessary for the person 
who had to harangue him, to be accustomed to the sight of him, to 
avoid the risk of blundering and stopping short in his spech. His own 
answers on such occasions are represented as models of propriety, and 
were often conceived in an ageeeable tone of compliment to the person 
before him, if such had heen called for by the merit of the discourse. 
On gayer occasions he was equally majestic; and though always grace- 
ful and easy, never was guilty ef the slightest jest, or movement, that 
could be considered misplaced or awkward: al! was decent, grand, no- 


ble, and at the same time animated by an air of natural gaiety and good | 


humour, which, joined to his advantages of formand face, made his ap- 
proach irresistible. 

This perfect command of his person was in part the consequence of 
his excellence at all athletic sports and exercises. He loved the air, and 
was constantly out in it, either shooting (he was the best shot in France) 
or hunting. The stag he use to follow at Fontainebleau after he broke 
his arm, in a calash drawn by four ponies, which he managed at full gal- 
lop with admirable skill. Ife excelled also in dancing, a species of 
golf, and at racket; and up to a late period of his life was an admirable 
horseman, 
ment to dogs, of which he used to keep seven or eight in his apartments, 
and feed them himself. 


He had a natural turn for magnificence and splendour, and certainly it | 


was scarcely possible for man to carry it further; and, like every other 
taste, it was extensively imitated, spread all over court, camp, and city, 
and reduced the nobility to poverty and difficulties; a result which, 
Saint-Simon says, he foresaw, and indeed calculated on, to second his 
own purposes of subjugating the grand seigneurs of his dominions, by 
means more artfal and more certain than the violent schemes of 
Richelieu. 

The passion of this magnificent monarch for splendid buildings and 


palaces is intelligible enough; but in the indulgence of it there was a | 


pride, a caprice, and # bad taste, for which it is most difficult to account. 
St. Germains, which is on an elevated site, admirably adapted fora pa- 


lace of any dimensions, surrounded by picturesque beauties of every de- | 


scription, and abounding in all those advantages which nature alone can 
supply in perfection, he abandoned for Versailles. Versailles—the most 
melancholy and barren spot, perhaps, in the whole of France! without 
prospect, destitute of wood, of water, even of soil—for where it is not 
sand it is marsh—and, to crown the whole, unhealthy; in short, a 
swamp. Itseems as if he had determined to treat Nature as one of his 
courtiers, and try to tyrannise and subdue her by the force of art and 
treasure. When tired of the forest of stone, the mazes of foliage, and 
the plains of pavement he had piled together, and when his innumera- 
ble apartments, his saloon upon saloon, were crowded with a brilliant 
court, it occurred to bim that he must have aretreat where be could re- 
tire with a dozen or two of his greatest favourites. 
cause it was in a deep and narrow little valley, the sides of which were 
nearly perpendicular, and destitute of either beauty in itself, or prospect 
ebroad. His reason for fixing on this spot was, that here at least he 
could not spend money in the building. All the world knows the re- 
sult: lakes were made one month and filled up the next: forests were 
planted of trees of the fall size; the hills that obstructed the view were 
cut in twain, and Marly ended by costing as much as Versailles. The 
Duc de Saint-Simon tells us that he has seen alleys, and thickets, and 
walks changed into an extensive piece of waiter, on which parties sailed 
in boats, and which, six weeks afterwards, was me tamorphosed again in- 
to a forest dark with foliage. Of course more than three parts of these 
trees died, but they were immediately replaced. The trees were trans- 
ported from Compiégne, and even a greater distance. 

To attempt a portrait of Louis XIV. without entering into the charac- 
terof a person who so decidedly affected his fortunes as Madame de 
Maintenon, would be to shut out one of the best lights. The Duc de 
Saivt-Simon has given us ample materials: he long survived her: he 
was well acquainted with the persons who were familiar with her, and 
though, in common with all the grand seigneurs of the court, he bore 
her no leve, yet he is too honest and clear-sighted ever to deal in fiction 
to her prejudice. We pass over her early history, with the exception of 
the fact that she was a West Indian, the same country which afterwards 
furnished another parvenue in Josephine to occupy the same throne 
Madame Maintenon’s reputation as the widow of Scarron was by no 
means unimpsachable; it did not however prevent her from being intro- 
duced to some of the houses of the highest nobility on the footing of a 
companion. Such persons in that capacity were more useful before the 
introduction of bells than they have been since. She appears to have won 
ner way by the agreeableness of her conversation, and the charm of her 
nanners: and becoming the humble friend of Madame de Montesnan. at 

at time the “‘ accredit« 


d”’ mistress of the king, she was intrusted wit! 
b The little Duc de Maing 
vtted, and he and his governante were sent to all the baths 
n France and its neighbourhood, in the h 


care and education of the royal bastards 
was clab-fo 


Mf 
pes of his washing his crook 


a most extraordinary dexterity and promptitude: generally the heads) ed foot straight. Previous to this time, the king had anuihehéed & 
only of remarkable letters were laid before the king; in other instances | 


The secrecy with which it was conducted was impe- | 


Connected with his fondness for shooting was his attach- | 


He chose Marly, be- | 


reat 
aversion for Madame Scurron, and frequently atlempted to badbes the 
dame de Montespan to part with her. The perusal of her letters first 
produced a change in his feelings towards ber. Atterwards she used to 
act as a mediator iu the quarrels which frequently took place between 
| the monarch and bis haughty and capricious mistress, and was found so | 
| useful by both, that at last she became necessary. Madame de Mon- 
tespan, the proudest beauty that ever graced or tormented « court, had 
at length the profound mortification of perctiving that she was indebted 
for the royal visits to the attendant governante, the poor and neglected 
widow of Scarron, the buifon-poet, whom she had raised from utter in- 
significance to consequence and competency. When the queen died, 
the king made proposals to Madame de Maintenon (for that had become 
her name); she ventured to reject them on the grounds of religion 
She was artful, and knew ber man; finding that marriage was the ulti 
| matum, the aid of Pere la Chaise was desired, and the widow of Scarron 
was married at midnight to Louis the Great, in one of the cabiuets of 
the royal apartments at Versailles: his head valet, Bontems, served the 
mass (4s Marriage in the religion ot the Romish church is called), and 
Harlay, bishop of Paris, was present as diocesan, as well as Loavois the 
minister: the two latter having exacted the royal promise that the mar 
riage should never be declared. It might have been supposed that it 
any man could bave made good terms with a woman, it was the king; 
he, however, was compelled to give marriage as a consideration for 
that person which his inferiors by infinite degrees had taken almost for 
charity. These things depend not se much on the real situation of par- 
| ties, as upon the weakness of one mind and the dexterity of another 
| From that hour Macame de Maintenon was more than a queen in 
France; by the king she was treated with marks of outward respect and 
| alnost veneration, which, while they drew the courtiers on their knees, 
| made them almost burst for vexation and disgust. The aristocratic dis- 
tinctions, which seemed to their minds a part of nature, were too strong 
| even for the king to eradicate, though he was easily able to suppress 
every external sign of their existance. Without appearing to take any 
| part in state matters, she ruled the affairs of the country, and ruled them 
| as might have been espected from her extreme ignorance in such mat 
| ters, and from the strong bias of bigotry and superstition under which 
| she acted,—ruled them not merely il), but in such a manner as to draw 
the nation to the very brink of ruin, and, what is worse, spread 
| wretchedness and dismay farther and wider than perhaps any other 
| woman ever had the power todo. But for the means. 
It was the system of Madame de Maintenon and the ministers, fora 
series of thirty-four years, to render the king inapproachable in private. 
As he passed from council to mass, or, on similar occasions, in galleries 








| and anti-chambers, the courtiers had the privilege, whoever could catch | 


it, of speaking to him, or whispering in bis perraque any matter they 
| might have at heart; his usual answer was a gracious je verrai, (1 will 
j see), and if the conversation was attempted to be continued, the king, 
arriving at the door of his apartment, left the unhappy courtier to his re- 
flections. By such contrivances as these, and a thousand others, the 
| king was cut off from free communication with the world or his court, 
) and with all his notions of despotic sway, was, in fact, a prisoner in the 





| hands of a cabal—bis mistress, his ministers and his confessor, who take | 


| care to play into each others’ hands. The different ministers transacted 
| business with the king in the apartment of La Maintenon, where she sat 
at work, apparently taking no notice of the conversation which passed. 
Sometimes the king would turn round and ask ber opinion, which she 
always gave timidly and modestly, and generally coincided with that 
|of the minister; the fact all the time being, that the minister and she 
had previously settled the points in agitation. If, for instance, the mat- 
| ter in hand wes a list of candidates for a particular employment, the 
minister went over the names, until ke came to the one Madame de 
Maintenon had previously consented to, and after balancing the merits 
of the varions competitors, at last summed up in favour of the name he 
had stopped at. If the king preferred another, and was obstinate, he 
was led away from the subject; other things were started, and the ap- 
pointment was brought upon the carpet at another interview, when in 
| all probability, the humour had shifted. If the minister rebelled against 
| the female sway, he was lost: butif, on the other hand, he was adroit 
and obedient, Madame de Maintenon took care of his reward. Before 
his arrival, she would lead the conversation upon the incessant labours 
of the Minister, or upon the king's fatigue and attention to business, and 
| suggest that the king should incite him to still greater zeal by some spe 
| cific reward (some point the minister wanted to carry), in order that 
| less of the weight of business should fall upon the Monarch; and by 
other methods, for which so clever a person was never at a loss. 
| (To be continued.) 


j ee 


A WINTER EVENING WITH THE POETS. 


We have been anxiously looking forward to the delight of passing 
one of these long winter evenings in the contemplation of our immortal 
| poets; to creep away fora brief season from the tumultuous clamour and 
the hateful passions of tory despotism and democratical phrenzy, into 
the cool and ever verdant umbrage surrounding the fountain of our ear- 
ly poetry. How grateful and refreshing to the mental eye, dazzled by 
the gilded luxury of modern days, are the beautiful colours still floating 
over the rural pictures of old Chaucer; and with what a balmy and re- 
| storing influence does the divine air of Milton's “ Paradise” steal upon 

our senses as we gradually ascend into the pure atmosphere of his holy 
}imagination- The cry has gone forth that the age of poetry is past 

We grant the truth of the conclusion, but dissent from the premises 
Poetry has not departed from our minstrels, but taste and feeling from 
the public. The supply has diminished in proportion to the demand. 
The fact of a MS. volume of poems by the late George Crabbe, having 
remained in the hands of Mr. Murray for several years unpublished, is 
an authentication of our assertion. We believe, that if a port were to 
arise, uniting in his own person the fancy of Spenser to the learning of 
Milton, his fame would nevertheless be confined to hisown immediate 
coteric or school. 

We see nothing singular in this state of the national mind. The 
literary history of every people affords an evidence in confirmation. 
The growth of refinement, after it has reached a certain stage, is always 
| accompanied by the decay of invention. We behold this very clearly 
, in the production of the Athenian dramatists. The imagination which 
arose wild and sublime in Aeschylus, was softened into beauty and ele- 
gance in Sophocles, and diluted into sentimental pathos in Euripides. 
The progress of science has likewise been found generally to have in- 
volved the ruin of the purer spirit of poetry. The Greeks thought 
Anaxagoras endowed by some Saywwv because having foreseen rain in 
the morning, he took the precaution of attending the Olympic Games 
|ina strong outer garment. Yet Anaxagoras had Pericles and Euripides 
| for his pupils, and the Athenian theatre was ennobled by the tragedies 

of Sophocles. Egypt, the most enthusiastically devoted to science of 
the ancient nations, was at all periods totally destitute of a school of 
poets. We are not aware of any available instance. The poets who 
wrote under the Ptolemean dynasty were Greeks. But we must not 
spend our “Winter Evening,” in discussion upon the Pagan ages: we 
have made these brief allusions, because the facts referred to form an in- 
teresting commentary upon the state of poetry. 

We would not have it supposed, that, because we profess ourselves 
enthusiasts in our love of the older English poets, we are blindto their 
defects, or deaftothe charming of the modern. We hope to award 
them all the merit they deserve. The Excursion, and Thalaba, and the 
Ancient Mariner, are not Lays to be spoken of lightly, or estimated care- 
lessly. What would we have given fur one letter of Aristotle upon 
the rich fancy of Southey, and one comment of Plato upon the philoso- 
phy of Wordsworth: ~ 

The history of our poetry commences with Chaucer 


Snatches of 


beautiful thought, and sentiments of love and tenderness, had indeed 


, been diffused over the masses of soc iety by the early ballads, which have 
been found to precede the dawn of literature in every country. They 
were, however, if we may be allowed the metaphor, indications of tl e 
golden morning, which soon after began to appear above the horizon 
The elements of poetry were prepared, and Chaucer moulded them into 
aform, and breathed the life of inspiration inte his creation A dreary 

period elapsed from his death to ine daysof Surrey and Sackville We 

look in vain forany name of distinguished excellence. The seed sown 
by Chaucer. lay fora long season in the earth before it barst forth into 
an abundant harvest 

such as Lydgate, w! 

James I. of Scotland 


The names of a few intermediate writs 
oO was more fam 


and Skelton 


re occur, 
a traveller than a poet, and 
re remarkable 


13 a5 


m 


for his furious 


attacks upon the Cardinal Wolsey, than his offerings to the muses, to 
which may be added those of Occieve and Gawin Douglas. Of the 
writings of Skelton, we are willing to confess our ignorance ; we know, 
however, that one of the most accomplished scholars and classical critics 
of the present day, (we allude to the Rev. Alexander Dyce,) is now en- 
gaged in editing his works. 

The Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, were friends and con- 
temporaries, and must ever be pointed out by the historian as the pro- 
moters of amore elegant style of versification. A memoir of each is 
prefised to the beautiful edition of their works in the Aldine Poets. 
Little requires to be said of their poetry. Wyatt, wasa clever man, 
and a very medivere writer; bis Defence proves the one, and bis poetry 
the other. His poems consist almost entirely of amatory effusions, put 
forth under such endearing titles as these:—/ow the Lover perisheth in 
his Delight as the fly in the fire; and agninu—On his love that pricked her fin- 
ger with a Needle. We ure inclined to reject altogether the story 
jaf his attachment to Anne Boleyn, and confess our inability to discover 

that alteration which the believers in the love tale assert to have taken 
| place in his verses, after the execution of the uofortanste lady. Any of 
| our readers who have no other occupation, may read Dr. Notts’ specu- 
| lations on the mutual affection of the queen and the poet or their 
| perusal may be imposed, by way of gentie correction, on a re fractory 
child, 

The character of Wyatt seems to have been deservedly held in bigh 
estimation by his coutemporaries, and his death called forth numerous 
memorials of love and esteem. That ‘his poems sufficiently attest the 
variety and scope of bis abilities,” we comcide with bis biographer 
in the “ Aldine,” in considering, though in a different sense Ve are 
ata loss to guess how any critic of this day, could call the following 
lines, written by Wyatt during his incarceration in the Tower, to Sir 


| Francis Bryan beautiful. 
| 





Sighs are my food, my drink are my tears; 

Clinking of fetters would such musi crare ; 

Stink, and close air, away my life it wears; 

Poor innocence is all the hope I have; 

Rain, wind, or weather, judge Lby my ears; 

Malice assaults that righteonsness should have. 
Sure am I, Bryan, this wound shall heel again, 
But, vet, alas the sear shall still remain. 





We are quite ready to confess our ignorance of the meaning of 
i the lines we have marked in italics. Our readers we trust willbe more 
| sagacious. We wonder thata fellow with such a glorious beard as Wyatt 
| appears to have possessed, should have written such nonsense. 
There is pathos and a measure of picturesque elegance in his Peniten- 
, Hal Psalms, which we prefer considering with the author of the Aldine 
Memoir, as indicative’of the serious and contented nature of his thoughts, 
| rather than, as Dr. Nott has imagined, of remorse, or regret, for his 
| previous career. We will quete one stanza, which is characterized we 
think hy much simplicity of idea and considerable hermony of 
versification. 


This whilea beam that bright sun forth sendeth 
That sun, the which was never cloud could hide, 
Pierceth the case, and on the harp descendeth: 
Whose glancing light the chords did overglide, 
And such lustre upon the gold clean tried, 

The lome whereof into bis eyes did start, 
Surprised with joy by penance of the heart 


We have been lingering too long with Wyatt, and we hasten to the 
great epoch in the history of English poetry—the composition of the 
“Paradise Lost!" The sudden transition from the quaint images and 
English ruggedness of Wyatt, to stately harmonies and magnifeent 
visionings of Milton, is like the entrance through a miserable 
wooden door in the gorgeous audience chamber of the Persian Prinee, 
of which mention is made in the travels of Morier. Of the gradual pro- 
gress which the muse had been making towards this perfect excellence 
we shail now say nothing. Wetrust that Southey will some day give us the 
history of English poetry, which he once promised. It would be dificult 
to find one more peculiarly suited to the task. Of our own qualifications, 
with the modesty of true genius, we are silent 

We are led to speak of the Aldine editor of the poems of Milton more 
at length, because we take it to be (so far as it has hitherto extended) 
the most perfect, and at the same time the most interesting of any which 
have yet appeared. Mr. Mitford possesses the learning end taste which 
alone enable aman to edit such a composition as the * Paradise Lost.” 
The original notes illustrative of the text are worth the price of the 
volumes. 

The Memoir of Milton appears to us quite beantiful in the tone of its 
sentiments, and the melody of its style. We shall presently afford our 
readers an opportunity of judging for themselves. A diligent perusal of 
the prose works of Milton, and of the ilastrious scholars of that age, 
has enabled Mr. Mitford to throw much light upon many obscure pas- 
sages. Into the private or public life of the poet, however, we have no 
intention of entering: we sbali confine ourselves to bis poetry. Milton 
had very early formed the idea of writing an epic poem. Homer was 
reported to have found the liad and Odyssey in an Egyptian temple. 
In like manner the archives of European literatare have been examined, 
and the most worthless productions brought to light, in order to discover 
the original of the Paradise Lost. His critics, by asort of general con- 
sent, have determined that the frame-work, at least, of bis immortal 
composition was borrowed. Colonel Leak, the able geographer of 
Greece, has pointed outa singular coincidence between the Paradise 
Lost and a modern Greek poem. Of these hypotheses we are not aware 
that Mr. Mitford takes any notice. Possibly # eritic in the Atheneum 
alluded to this omission, when he accused Mr. Mitford of having 
“thrown out no new views of Paradise Lost.” Surely the list is suffi- 
ciently extensive. : f 

Poetry never more clearly proved itsel{to We the Antithesis to prose 
than in the Paradise Lost. Wedo not remember{a purely prossic pas- 
sage in the whole twelve books. The spirit of life is every where dif- 
fused. A current of celestial blood seems to circulate inthe veins of 
the immortal agents—you never cease for a moment to recognize the di- 
vinity of Milton's angels. He appears undismayed by the magnitude of 
his subject; the proportions of his mind iacrease with the events which he 
describes. His spiritual converse has communicated a heavenly power 
to his understanding. The tumult of affairs, says Pliny, is continually 
drawing off the attention, and the master-pieces of art require silence 
and tranquillity of mind. The Roman critic is alluding tothe stady of 
painting—but the olservation is not inapplicable to Milton, His poeti- 
cal life—that season which he devoted to the composition of his great 
poem—may be dated from the conclusion of bis poetical engagements. 
He retreated out of the turbulent animosities of the time into the sane- 

titude of his own imaginetion. The bitter passions of a violent repub- 
| Hiean were replaced by violent meditations upon the fall of humanity. 

All bis youthful dreams of King Arthur vanished, and he fett himself 
| calledtoa nobler daring. . ’ 
| We promised an extract from Mr. Mitford's memoir, and we cannot 
do better than quote the beautiful passage in which he notices this change 
| in Milton’s sentiments:— 
| “ We should have had the enchantments of Comas, the sounds of re- 
| velry and Circe’s cup: but we should have the songs of a higher mood, 
the sorrows and the pride of the Hebrew captive. We should not bave 
been carried back, as it were by vision, into the dark and austere learn- 
ing of the Sanbedrim, and had the Terapbim and the Epbod, pall and 
mitre, and the ‘old Flamen’s vestry’ brought before our eyes. We 
should still have possessed the noblest epic of modern days; but its ar- 
gument would not have been the talk of angels, the sullen despair, or 
the haughty resolves of rebellious spirits, the contrition of fallen man, 
or the decrees of ete ronal Wisdom We should have had tales of chi- 
valroas emprise, of ‘gentle knights that pricked along the plain,’ the 
‘ernelty of inexorable beauty, and the achievements of enecsquentie 
love.’ Utescenes would not have been laid in the bowers of paradise, 
| or by the thunderous throne of Heaven, nor where the wings of the che- 
rubim fan the Mercy-seat; bat amid royal halls. in the pelaces of magi- 
cians, and island of enchantment. Instead of the serpent with hairy 
mane, and eye of carbancle, gliding among the myrtle thickets of Eden, 
we should have bad jousts and tournaments, the streaming of the gonfa- 
lons. the glitter of dancing plumes, the wailing of barbaric trumpets, and 
the « battles fiercer than that of Fontarabia, and 
| fields more gorceous than that of the Cloth of Gold What crowds of 
pilgrims and palmers should we not have seen journeying to and fro 
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be 


with shell and staff of ivory, fill 





ing the port of Joppa with their galleys. | t 
What youthful warriors, the flower of British chivalry, should we not i 
have seen caparisoned, and in quest of the holy Sangree!! The world jt 
of reality, andthe world of vision, would have been equally exhausted | ¢ 
to supply the materials. The odours would have been wafted from the | ¢ 
weeping woods of Araby; the dazzling mirrors w 
diamond; and the Mowers would have been amar 
Faéry. Every warrior would have been clothed in py ropus and adamant. 


We should have watched in battle, not the celestial sword of Michael, | be imbued with a particular colour. 


ould have been of solid | Seauty of the pictures of seenery in the Seasons consist in their truth. 
anths, from the land of | The sound of the cataract, and the whispering of the summer waves, 
and the singing of the birds, all live in the verse, every word seems to 


vut they are often injured by a pomp of language and exaggeration of 
magery. He not unfrequently exchanged the wild flower band of his 
nuse for a golden girdle, which ill-assurted with the gracefal negligence | 
of her attire. Poetry, purely descriptive, is not entitled to a very dis- | 
inguished rank. It requires little imagination, and no invention. The | 
| 


Thomson is the Claude of poetry. 


but the enchanted Caliburn; we should have had, not the sorrows | Mark how terribly he paints the rising of the storm. 


of Eve, and the fall of Adam, but the loves of Angelica, or the exploits | 


of Arthur.” 

The genius of Milton possessed more perfectly than that of any poet 
who ever lived, the opposite endowments of the ocr and the Kadov. 
The terror end Majesty of Satan, end the loveliness and delicacy of Eve, 
can never be surpassed—nothing can exceed the charm of that gentle 
creature in the melancholy season of human sorrow and temptation, 
Her footsteps make a beautiful light in the darkness of that painful story. | 
But we must look to the character of the fallen angel, and the deserip- | 
tion of his actions, for the full development of Milton's powers. The | 
wings of his inspiration are unfolded, and their gigante shadow rests 
upon his poetry. The present becomes the past; if the words of | 
Schlegel, he gives del’ ame aux sensations, et un corps ala penste. Mil-| 
ton has been charged with arraying Satan in too attractive colours, and | 
certainly his cabhenity of manner seizes strongly on an ardent: and | 

outhfal mind. Lord Thurlow is reported to have been excessively 

‘ond of reading the Paradise Lost aloud at Oxford, more especially the 
speeches which are put into the mouth of Satan; and he frequently } 
exclaimed, after finishing the celebrated address to the suo, “ He wasa 
fine fellow—I wish he had won!" Setting apart the beapiety of the obser. | 
vation, we think it expresses very vividly the feelings of many of ma. | 
ton's readers. <a 
We have already noticed the supernatural strength and energy dis. 
layed by Milton in the Paradise Lost. Even before the “dark pavi-| 
fion.” spread out upon “the wasteful deep,” the poet stands unquailed 
by the thrones of Chaos and Night. We see in him none of the strain- 
ing alter effect, and lashing of every power into exertion, s0 obvious in | 
other poets. He gazes upon Eternity with a calm and serene counte- 
nance, while the ilimitable ocean of time rolls around bim. His Titan | 
intellect bears the pressure ef six thousand years without any percep. | 
tible bending. The mind of Milton was not debilitated by the ener- 
vating nourshment of vain and unprofitable studies, The nerves of the | 
spiritual men were firmly knit together, and braced by the pure air of 
that lofty region in which he delighted to wander. But the sublimiiy | 
aud terror of Milton were softened by a most touching and endearing | 
grace and pathos. The gentle voice of Sion’s “ flowery brook” is heard 
amid the warring elements of nature. He disdained not occasionaily | 
to mix the crystal waters of the beavenly fouatain with the bright wine | 
of a Grecian Circe. Milton was the most learned of poets; but in him 


\ 


poetry was “the blossom of all human knowledge.” Unlike Callima- 
chas, or the writers of the Alexandrian school, his immense acquire- 
ments were all transmuted by a spiritual alchymy into splendid and ex- 
haustless imagery. The stream of his poetry rushes over the orient | 

earl and sands of gold, which the tide of years has gathered together. 
Britton was the most frequent, and the most successful of imitators. It 
may be affirmed of him, as of Virgil, that he borrowed nothing which he 
did notimprove. ‘The various editors of Milton have cited parallel pas- 
sages aimost without number, and the cultivated mind of Mr. Mitlord 
has enabled him to offer another highly interesting contribution. It is 
curious to trace out the sources of some of Milton's peculiar idioms, | 
Mr. 3. Boyd very ingeniously pointed out the coincidence between a} 
passage in the Banquet of Virgins, of Methodius, and the description of | 
Eden in the 4th book of the Paradise Lost. 

The words of Methodius are, “There bloomed innumerable trees, 
surcharged with autumnal riches, and glorying in their golden fruitage, 
which depended amiably” —Kaorwy arawpdpervo Aapu— Milton says— 

Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odrous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable. 

Surely this coincidence could not have been accidental. 
have neither time nor space to pursue this inquiry 
ton descended from his majestic throne to gather assistance from the | 


But we 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thoaghts upon Thomson and his illustrious companions. 
| 


A boding silence reigns 
Dread thro’ the dun expanse; save the dull sound 
‘That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 
And shakes the forest leaf without a breath, 
Prone to the lowest vale the aérial tribes 
Descend: the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye; Sy man forsook, 
Who to the crowded cottage bies him fast, 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 
"Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all: 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive thro’ the cloud, 
And following slower. in explosion vast 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice, 
At first heard solemn o’er the verge of Heaven, 
The tempest growls: but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, &c. 


Now take a picture of the returning calm:— 


As from the fece of Heaven, the seatter’d clouds 

Tumuliuous rove, the interminable sky 

Sublimer swells, and o'er the world expands 

A purer azure. Through the lightened eir 

A higher lustre and a clearer calm 

Diffusive tremble: 
* 


'Tis beauty all, and grateful song around 
Joined to the low of kine, and numerous bleet 
Of flocks thick-nibbling through the clover'd vale. 


English poetry does not contain two pictures of greater truth and 
beauty than these. The first has the wild and tempestuous colouring of 
Salvator Rosa, and the second, the delicate tints of Claude. We hear 
the thander “ rolling ite awfal burden” upon the bosom of the burri- 
cane, and in afew minutes the shadows are gone and the grass is glit- 
tering with the rain, and the kine are lowing in the meadows. How 
poor and spiritless , compared to the landscapes of Thomson, are the 
graceful etchings of Goldsmith. Ifthe “ Deserted Village” had been 


| written in blank verse, it would never have attained a tithe of its pre- 


sent popularity. Goldsmith was the Gainsborough of poets. That de- 
lightful artist was accustomed to select the most simple features of na- 
ture, a thatched cottage with a back-ground of beautiful and loxuriant 
trees, with a cart winding up the green sequestered lane, and a little ur- 
chin by the side of an old gray horse—there was a subject for Gainsbo- 
rough. He had absolutely no invention, he copied nature, as boys do 
maps, over a tracing glass. A similer character may be given of Gold- 
smith; the finest image in the ‘ Deserted Village” was taken from 
Young's “ Night Thoughts.” 

We have been scarcely able to write these last lines by the decaying | 
light of our lamp, and we are therefore compelled to break off abruptiy, 
but we shall devote an early winter evening to the continuation of our 


Y. BR. 4. 


—— 
N EY. } 
From the ** Court and Camp of Bonaparte.” 


Michael Ney, the “Indefatigable,” the “ Bravest of the Brave,” was | 
the son of a peor tradesman of the litte town of Sarre-Louis, beyond | 


of January, 1770. At the age of thirteen he was articled to M. Valette, | 


that memorable da 
inspector-general of cavalry. 
the intimate friend of Hortense Beauharnais; and with a view 
taching this rising officer to his interests, Bonaparte presented bim, on 


the occasion, with a superb Egyptian sabre—a circumstance trivial in it. 
self, but attended with fatal results. 


| afterward created Doke of Elchingen. 


| Ney and several other officers were assembled. 


| pelled them to retreat. 


vision with that of General Grouchy, 


tended greatly to the success of 
Lenesiite, Ney returned to Paris, 


At the peace of and was appointed 
ademoiselle Augné. 


In 1802 he married M 


In 1803 the First Consul seat him into Switzerland, as minister pleni. 
potentiary; where be conducted himself so well, that at the close of his 
mission the cantons presented him with a medal, expressive of their 
gratitude for bis uniform moderation and justice. On his return be took 
the command of the camp of Bulogne. In 1804 Napoleon conferred 
on him the dignity of marshal, and grand eagle of the Legion of Honour 
On the renewal of the war with Gorasany, he left the seacoast with the 
sixth corps, traversed France with extraordinary rapidity, avd in Octo. 
ber, 1805, fought the well-contested battie in memory of which he was 
He then entered Carinthia 
where he remained until the peace of Presburg. , 

But the eampaign of 1806-7 was that which, more than all precedin 
ones, raised the fame of this marshal. Still at the bead of the sixt 
corps, be took a part in all the operations which terminated in the defeat 


| of the Prnssians at Jena and Auverstadt, and compelling Russia to make 
| peace at Tilsit. 


The capitulation of Erfurt, with 14,000 prisoners and 
120 cannon; of Magdeburg, with 23,000 prisoners and 800 cannon; the 
passage of the Vistula and capture of Thorn; the bloody battle of Sol. 
dan: the total destruction of a Prussian corps at Deppen; the battles of 
Gustadt and Amskerdorff; together with his heroic conduct at Fried. 
land, where he drove into the Allar the left wing of the enemy, and de. 
cided the victory—such are the trophies of the marshal during this ex. 
traordinary campaign, and which obtained for him, with the unanimous 
voice of an army of heroes, the title of “ Bravest of the Brave!” 

The next theatre on which we find this great soldier is the Peninsula. 
In September, 1808, he joined the army of Spain; but he was soon con 
vinced that the war in that country would prove disastrous, and with his 
Characteristic bluntness, he expressed his views to the emperor. One 
day, after a grand review at Madrid, Napoleon entered the room where 
“Every thing goes on 
well,” said be; “ Romana will be reduced in a fortnight; the English 
are defeated, and will be unable to advance; in thiee months this war 
will be finished!” None of the other generals ventured to reply ; but 
the Dake of Elehingen shook his head, and with a dissatisfied look, said, 
* Sire, this warhas lasted long already, and our affairs are not improved, 
These people are obstinate ; even their women and children fight ; they 
massacre our men in detail. To-day we cut the enemy in pieces: to- 
morrow we have to oppose another twice as numerous. It is not an 
army that we have to fight: it isa whole nation. I see no end to this 
business.”’ Napoleon replied, ‘This country isa Vendée; but have [ 
not subdued Vendée? he Calabrians were formerly insurgents; but 
now Naples is peaceable enough. Here the peuple are fanaticised by 
their priests: bat the Romans subdued them; so did the Moors; and 
they are not to be compared to their ancestors. Iwill strengthen the 
government, bind the grandees to my interest, and fire on the rabble.” 


| Thus spoke Napoleon in the pride of unbounded power ; and doubtless 


he would as surely have subdued Spain as did the Romans and the 
Moors, had he not been prevented by his quarrels with Austria and 
Russia, from bringing the whole of his resources to act in this warfare. 

Though Ney was not engaged, while in Spain, in any general action, 
he destroyed many of the guerrilla parties, overran Gallicia and the As- 
turias, defeated Sir Robert Wilson, and cut off many convoys of the 
allies. When Massena undertook the campaign in Portugal, he accom- 
panied the expedition, and in bis march reduced Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida. But the campaign was worse than useless to the French; fa- 
mine, and the impossibility of forcing the lines of Torres Vedras, com- 
That retreat, however, was a most brilliant one, 
and conferred great honour onthe Duke of Elchingen, who commanded 
the rear. He sustained unmoved the incessant assaults of Lord Wel- 
lington’s overwhelming forces, though the corps which he commanded 
only consisted of six thousand men; and thus enabled the whole army 
to retire in perfect order. 

At this time a quarrel took place between Ney and Massena. It 
arose from some reproaches which the commander-in-chief made to 


Whenever Mil-| the present frontier of Lorraine, where he first saw the light on the 10th | Ney for the slowness of his column, which the latter attributed to the 


number of carts and animals laden with plunder. In consequence of 


humbler works of others, he always rose, Anteus-like, with tenfold | a notary of the town: but the dull routine ofa scrivener’s office not be- | these reproaches, Ney ordered a guard to seize the said plunder and 


energy. | 

And now, thou most dainty blue book, we must close thee for a brief 
oe for we are desirous of snying a few words upon one who resem- 
pled thee only in bis adaretion of nature, and the innecency of bis breast | 
—we mean the author of “the Seasons."’ We shall return to Milton | 
in a future Winter Evening, for we have much to say upon that now fre- 
quently underrated poem, the Paradise Regained. 

The principal merit of the earlier volumes of the Aldine Edition, ap- 
in 





ars to us to consist in the antiquarian research which they display. 
“he purely critical passages might have been written by Alaric Watts, 
or Robert Montgomery. Indeed, we have been occasionally reminded 
of these distinguished authors during our perusal of the Life of Thomson. | 
We shall offer two or three specimens of the biographer's style, and | 
we are the rather inclined to do so, because of the subsequent lives (we 

allude to those written by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and the Rev. J. 
Mitford) we have already, in the case of Milton, spoken and shall con- | 
tinue to speak in terms of high praise. The author of the “ Life of | 
Thomson” commences bis memoir with the following lucid observation. 

“The biography of a man whose life was passed in bis study, and who 
is known to the world by his writings alone, can present few facts to 
render it popular, unless it was chequered by events that excite interest, 
or marked by traits which lessen esteem.” 

We have two remarks to make upon this paragraph. In the first place, | 
it would seem strange to persons of ordinary minds, that an individual 
who bad been honoured with a “ biography,” should be nevertheless 
“known to the world by his writings alone,” and secondly, how it is 
possible for the “biography of aman whose life was passed in bis study, 
to be chequered by events that excite interest.” We make this objec- 
tion with all diffidence, and proceed to illustrate our remarks by another 

uotation. The author of the Memoir, bas been alluding to the injus- 
tice Thomson always received at the hands of Dr. Johnson, and he pro- 
ceeds thus:—'* The cause of this hostitily must be sought in vain; but 
the temper of Juhuson, and his violent political feelings, are sufficiently 
notorious to render the patriotic sentiments which Thomson every | 
where incalcates a sufficient explanation of bis hostility, whilst his coun- 
try may have been another ground of his dislike.” 

We are gravely assured at the beginning of this short sentence, that 
the cause of this conduct will be sought in vain,” and in the next line, | 
are presented with the very cause itself, We repeat our conviction, | 
that the memoir of Thomson was written by the author of “ Satan.” 
We are sincerely happy to find however, that Mr. Pickering limited 
the “ Oxford” minstrel’s biographical talents to the author of the “ Sea- 
sons,” and that we are not disgusted by the “ Omnipresence” in any | 
other of the Aldine. 

Thomson was the founder of the descriptive school of poets, and it 
may be affirmed that by none of his numerous followers has he been 
sur d, very rarely equalled, The love of nature and her works, 
which in many of our modern works is a fictitious passion, was in the 
poet of the seasons a genuine feeling of the heart. The exquisite stan- 
za in the Castle of Indolence, in which he so touchingly pourtrays this 
sentiment, is, we trust, in the recollection of our readers. Thomson's 

life may be considered a delightful scholiast upon nis poetry. In a let- 
ter addressed to his friend Mr. Paterson, we find him giving an account 
of his innocent and simple occupations. ‘‘ Retirement and nature,” he 
says, ‘are more and more my passion every day; and now, even now, 
the charming time comes on; Heaven is just on the point, of rather in 
the very act, of giving earth a green gown. The voice of the nightin- 
gale <3 heard in our lane. You must know that [ have enlarged my ro- 
ral domain much to the same dimensions as you have done yours. The 
two fields nest to me, from the first of which I have walled—no, no— 
paled in, about as much as my garden consisted of before, so that the 
walk rans round the hedge, where vou may figure me walking any time 
of the day, and sometimesin the night.” © Z 

Thomson was an ungraceful letter writer, but his simplicity of man- 
ner and expression ie sometimes very pleasing. We wish he had ocea-| 
sionaliy carried more of this quality into his poetry. His pictures of 
scenery and natural objects are commonly vivid and beautiiully true, | 











ing atall suited to his disposition, he, in February, 1787, enlisted as a 
simple hussar. In this more congenial sphere his activity and boldness 
did not long go unrewarded. At the battles of Nerwinde, Louvain, Va- | 
lenciennes, and Grand-Prés, his conduct was so excellent, that in 1793 | 
he was made a lieutenant, and in the following year presented with a | 
company. 

It was shortly after these promotions that he first attracted the notice | 
of General Kleber, by whom he was employed to head a corps of five | 
hundred partisans—a body capable of great exploits, but receiving no | 
pay, and subsisting chiefly by plunder: to traverse the enemy’s line, to 
reconnoitre his positions, and to cut off his convoys were their usual | 
tasks; and it was in this adventurous service that Ney acquired the sur- 
name of “Indefatigable.” 

In 1796, while serving in the army of the Sembre and Meuse, he ex- 
hibited multiplied proots of courage and good conduct. The engage- 
ments of Altenkirehen, Dierdorf, and Mountabour contributed not a lit 
tle to his reputation. With only one hundred cavalry he made two thou- 
sand prisoners, and obtained possession of Wurtzberg; and, after pass- 
ing a river, the banks of which were lined with cannon, he made himself 
master of Forsheim. For this service he was immediately nominated 
general of brigade. In the course of these daring exploits he took many 
emigrant prisoners, but always contrived to elude the orders for shooting 
them —a circumstance which induced an agent of the Directory to ob- 
serve, that ‘his friend Ney knew both when and how to spill and to 
spare the blood of his countrymen.” 

So great was his reputation now become, that in April, 1796, he com- 
manded the cavalry at the battle of Neuwied, and on that oceasion he 
passed through the Austrian lines, and powerfully contributed to the suc- 
cess of the day. He forced the enemy to abandon Giessen, but was at | 
length obliged to retreat in the face ° p superior force, and was taken | 
prisoner, in consequence of his horse falling underhim. Hoche, how- | 
ever, soon obtained his liberation by exchange, and on returning to the | 
army he was raised tothe rank of general of dirision. 

After the peace of Leobon, Ney repaired to Paris, and declared against | 
the Clichian party, but this is the only time that we find his name in- | 
volved in the ey annals of the revolution. Both before and| 
after this period, he appears to have strictly confined himself to the | 
duties of his profession. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1699, we find Ney serving in the army | 
of the Rhine, and commanding the cavalry at the battle of Thur. {n! 
November he distinguished himself by one of the boldest adventures | 
even at that adventurous period. The city of Manheim, at that time | 
separated fromthe French by the Rhine, was defended by a numerous | 
garrison, It abounded with provisions and stores of every description ; } 
and, on every account, to gain possession of what was considered the 
key of Germany became an object of great anxiety with the French. 
While the generals were deliberating as to the best mode of making the 
attack, it struck Ney that a small trusty band might take tke place by | 
surprise. But before the attempt was hazarded, be resolved to recon. | 
noitre the situation of the enemy in person. Accordingly, one evening, | 
assuming the dress of a Prussian peasant, he crossed the river, found 
means to enter the town, and, after examining all the posts and avenues, 
returned without discovery; being chiefly indebted for his safety to the 
facility with which he conversed in the German language. On his re- 
turn, be selected a hundred and fifty men, and with this smal! bat gal- 
lant detachment, he passed the Rhine at eight in the evening. Ateleven 
he fell furiously on the outposts. The garrison having made a sally. 
which was instantly repulsed. he entered the gates at the same time | 
with the fug tives, and after a short but desperate struggle obtai 
session of the place 
celebrity. 

At Worms and at Frankenthal he conducted himself wit 
and ardour; and at the battle of the Mller captured all the 
tillery. Soon after this we find him in possession of Frankfort and Stutt- 
gard, and reaping fresh laurels at Zurich and on the plains of Hohenlin- 
dea The impetuous andacity with which he pursued a column of the 
enemy into the thick of the forest, and the close co-operation of his di- 
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' 
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- oo - ned pos- 
This brilliant achievement put the seal to his 


h like ability 


| in the ill-fated expedition to Russia. 


enemy's ar- | 


burn it; and the execution was begun on Messena’sownshore, Shortly 
after this, the Duke of Elchingen was divested of his command and re- 
called to France. 

In 1812 he was intrusted with the command of the third corps, and 
had an active share in whatever successes were obtained by the French 
He soon perceived, that to pene- 
trate, at so late a period of the year, into the heart of that country, 
must endanger the safety of the invaders; and, as in the case of Spain, 
he spoke his mind freely to Napoleon, in the council held at Smolensko. 
After using many arguments, he concluded by advising the emperor to 
winter at that place, and intrench the remainder of the army on the 
borders of the Dwioa and Dnieper. The advice was rejected; an ad- 
vanced movement was made, and one of the most sanguinary conflicts 
in modern times took place, in which “the Bravest of the Brave” sur- 
passed even himself, and nobly earned the title of Prince of the 
Moskwa, with which his imperial master rewarded him own the field of 
battle. 

But the most signal service he ever rendered his country was in the 
deplorable retreat from Moscow. His station was in the extreme rear; 
and in the story of his flight every thing is so wonderful, that posterity 
would reiuse credence to the details, had one contemporary voice been 
raised against them. That, witha handful of worn-out followers, des- 
titute ofevery necessary, he should repel the assaults and arrest the pro- 
gress of untired, well-provided, and countless legions ;—that, while his 


| heroic little band were daily diminishing by hunger, cold, and lassitude, 


he should yet bid defiance to the whole Russian host;—in a word, tbat 
Ney’s desperate valour should have secured the escape of any remnant 
of the grand army must ever command the astonishment of the world. 

At one time, after leaving Brasnoi, the whole Russian army lay be- 
tween him and Napoleon: but though he had only three thousand men 
he resolved to cut his way through the intervening legions. When sum- 
moned by Milbradovitch to capitulate, ‘A marshal of France never 
surrenders !”” was bis only reply, as he fearlessly led his devoted com- 
panions against the destructive batteries of the Lozmina. He then 
made a circuit at midnight to the banks of the Dnieper, which he cross- 
ed on blocks of ice, in spite of all opposition ; and finally, with fifteen 
hundred men, joined the emperor once more. Napoleon, on seeing 
him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Whata man! what a soldier!”"—He could not find 
words to express the admiration which the intrepid marshal had inspired 
him with. Le received him in his arms, and declared he would have 
given all his treasures to be assured of his safety. The Prince of the 
Moskwa, had soon after the almost undivided honour of saving the 
wreck of this once mighty host at the passage of the Berezina. 

In the campaign of 1813 Ney faithfully adhered to the failing empe- 
ror. He contributed powerfully to the victories of Bautzen, Lutzen, and 
Dresden; but at Dennewitz he received a severe check from the 
Crown-prince of Sweden, and it was reported at the head-quarters 
ofthe allies that he was killed. “If,” said Bernadcite, “the Prince 


lof the Moskwa be dead, Napoleou has lost one of his best captains: 


accustomed to war ona large scale, be has long given eminent proofs 
of rare valour and consummate talents.” Never did be exhibit more 
bravery than at the fatal battle of — : and when, in 1814, the allies 
had entered the French territory, be fought with undiminished zeal 
at Brienne, Rothiére, Troyes, Champ-Aubert, Chateau-Thierry, Mont- 
mirail, Vauchamp, Croannee, Laon, and Arcis-sur-Aube. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, Ney was une of the three marshals 
chosen by the ex-emperor (o negotiate with the allies; but the attempt 
was unsuccessful, and all he bad to do was to remain a passive spectator 
of his benefactor’s fall and exile. He now returned to the bosom of his 
family; but, accustomed to the bustle of camps. and habituated to com- 
mand, a life of tranquillity soon became irksome. He was too old to 
| acquire new habits; and though he had been married many years, he 

had never passed more than afew months with bis family. Too illite- 
rate to finda resource in books, and too rude of manners to be a ta- 
| vourite in society. he found himself condemned to a life of solitude and 
| inactivity. Plain in manners, and still plainer in speech, he neitber 
knew, nor wished to know, the art of pleasing at court. For dissipatio® 
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he had 20 taste; the sobriety of bis manners even bordered ou austerity. 
On the other hand, educated at court, his wife bad conceived during her 
childhood, certain ideas of grandeur, which the rank of marechale, at a 





accustomed to face both ball and bullet!” He took off his bat, raised it | 
above bis head, and said, with a firm voice, “I declare, before God and 
man, that [ never betrayed my country: way my death render her hap- 


more advanced period of liie, enabled ber tu realize. She was fond of py! Vive la France!” Then, turning tu the men, and striking bis other 


lusury, and her hétel, which was furnished in the first style of elegance, | hand on bis heart, he gave the word, “ Soldiers—fire!” 


was now frequented by all the fashion of the capital. The simple, sol. 


Thus, in his forty-seventh year, did “the Bravest of the Brave” ex. 


dier-like manners of her husband made bim avoid these entertainments ; | piate one gréat error, alike alien from bis natural character, and anwor- | 
so that while the Princess of the Moskwa was presiding at a magnificent | thy of the general course of his life. If he was sometimes a stern, he 


repast, Michael Ney would frequently be dining by himself, and rumi- 


| Was never an implacable enemy. He was sincere, bonest, blunt even: 


nating on the hot combats he had witnessed on the banks of the | so far from flattering, he often contradicted him on whose nod bis for- | 
Tagus, or the freezing bivouacs he had shared in on the shores of the tunes depended. He was, with few exceptions, merciful to the van- 


Borysthenes. 


quished; and while so many of bis brother marshals dishonoured them- 


To escape from the monotony of his Parisian existence, he, in January, | selves by rapine and extortion, Michael Ney lived and died poor 


1315, when persons of distinction were crowding to the metropolis, re- 


tired to his country-seat. He devoted his mornings to the sports of the 
field; and the guests he entertained in the evening were such as goes 
him completely at his ease, by rendering tormality needless. 


possible expedition the sixth military division, of which he was the com- 
mander, and which was then stationed at Besancon. In his anxiety to 
be fully informed at head-quarters, Ney immediately rode to Peris; and 
there, for the first time, learned the disembarkation of Rooarane from 
Elba. He eagerly undertook the commission assigned him of hastening 
to oppose the invader. Early on the following morning he took leave 
of Louis with many expressions of loyalty and zeal ; and it is said that be 
even promised to bring the ex-emperor to Paris in an iron cage. — 

With pain we now approach the dark shade in the life ot this great 
officer. Up to this hour, thereis no reason to doubt that he was wholly 


_ “This extraordinary man,” says Colonel Napier, “ was notoriously 
indolent, and anlearned in the abstract science of war: it was necessary 
for him to see in order to act; his character seemed to be asleep, until 


t was | some imminent danger aroused all the marvellous energy and fortitude 
here that on the 6th of March be was surprised by the arrival of an aide- | with which nature had endowed him. He who bad fought rive non- 
de-camp from the minister at war, with orders for him to join with all | DRED battles for France—not one against her—was shot as a traitor!’ 


Of Ney’s four sons two are in the serviee of his old companion in 
arms, Bernadotte, King of Sweden. The present Prince of the Mosk- 
wa receutly married tie daughter of M. Lafitte. 





Emperial Parliament, 


REFORM BILL. 


House of Lords, April 9. 
Earl Grey moved that the Bill should be read a second time; his 


| 





attached to the king. On his arrival at Besancon, on the 10tb, he was 
told of the disaffection of all the troops that had hitherto been set against | 
the invader, and perceived that those by whom he was surrounded were 

not more trustworthy. Toa friend, who remarked that they would not | 
fight, he answered determinedly, ‘They shall fight: I will begin the 

action myself, and run my sword to the hilt in the first who hesitates to 
follow my example.” He was surrounded by incessant shouts of “ Vive | 
VEmpereur!” Already at Lyons two members of the royal family had | 
found all opposition vain: the march of Napoleon was alike peacetul | 
and triumphant. At Lonis-le- Saulnier, on the evening of the 13th, he | 
had secret interview with acourier, who brought him a letter from 
Bertrand, and another from Bonaparte bimself, reminding him of their 

former campaigns and exploits, and summoning ‘the Bravest of the 

Brave” to join his standard. Generals Lecourbe and Bourmont, by | 
whom he was attended, advised the marshal not to oppose the torrent | 
which was too powerful for any resistance he could bring against it. | 
While in this state of doubt and indecision, the prefect of L’Ain ar- 
rived with intelligence, that his vanguard, posted at Bourg, had gone over 

to the enemy, and that the inhabitants of Chalons-sur-Saone kad seized | 
the park of artillery. All this confirming what Ney bad just been told 
by the courier, he exclaimed “It is impossible for me to stop the water 
of the ocean with the palm of my hand.” Accordingly, on the follow- 
ing morning be published an order of the day, declaring that “the canse 
of the Bourbons was lost for ever, and that the legitimate dynasty which 
the French nation bad adopted was about to reascend the throne.” 
The order was received by the soldiers with rapture; but some of the 
officers remonstrated, and left their command. One, before he went 
away, broke his sword in two,.and threw the pieces at Ney’s feet, say- 
ing “It is easier for a man of honour to break iron than to infringe his 


| 





word.” The marshal then hastened to meet Napoleon, by whom he was | 


opening speech was characterised by great ability, maintaining the neces: | 
sity of the measure both on constitutional grounds and on the expressed | 
wish of a vast majority of the people.—The first note of opposition in 
this debate waz sounded by Lord Ellenborough, who after a long speech | 
combating both the principles and provisions of the Bill, proposed that | 
it should be read a second time that day six months. Lord Melbourne 
the Secretary of State for the Home department followed, defending the 
measure, and by the Bishop of Durham in opposing it and chiefly on the | 
grounds that it was too extensive an operation, and would inevitably | 
bring demagognes and popular enthusiasts into the House of Commons. | 

Lord Stanton advocated the necessity of « reform as the only means | 
of relieving the distress, and satisfying the desires of the people, and the | 
Marquess of Salisbury and Earl Bathurst supported their claims to a con 
sistency of opinion, by expressing their determination to support the 
amendment. 

The Earl of Haddingten, hitherto a strong anti-reformer, avowed him- 


| self in favour of the Bill, on the ground of expediency, and warned their the 


Lordships that with the experience derived since its last rejection, that | 
the present time was ill-suited for a continued refasal of the demand of | 
the country. Earl Wicklow on the other side expressed his continued 
hostility to the proposed measure, and promised it his anqualified qane-| 
sition. Lord Gage argued that the Bill was demanded no less as a mea- | 
sure of propriety than of right, and told its opposers, that even if they | 
should triumph in its second rejection, it would be a dear triamph for 
them, The Marquess of Londonderry, closed the first night's debate, by 
a speech in strict correspondence with his former conduct, in whieh it 
would be difficult to say, whether want of sense or want of temper pre: 
dominated. 

Oa the 10th, the debate was resumed afier along conversation on the 
subject, with reference to the presentation of some petitions, by the Earl 


| tume he was convinced that the Bill wes 











received with open arms. 


- 3 sf : | of Shrewsbory, who in the course of a very able speech, maintained that 
The Prince of the Moskwa was soon doomed to suffer the inevitable ry y I . 


’ ’ . : : the Bill would give the constitution freedom of action, and would inspire 
consequence of crime,—bitter and unceasing remorse. After inspecting | the people with energy and activity, by restoring them to their true pow- 
all the strong places from Dunkirk to Strasburg, he returned to Paris, | er jn the state ; he also alluded to those noblemen who were prepared to 
and assisted at the Champ de Mai; but finding the inhabitants of the ca- | support the second reading, but would oppose the details of the Bill in 
pital loud in their disapprobation of his treachery, in abandoning a king | committee, who were in fact laying a snare for the Government, from 
whom he had just sworn to serve faithtully, he withdrew, in the bitter-| which it would not be easily able to extricate itselt. The Earl, in a vio- 
ness of his heart, to his country ceat at Cordeau, leaving his family be- | jen, phillipie against the system as now existing, declared, that the time 
hind him in the metropolis. ‘There, however, he could not regain that | was arrived to right the people, or the people would right themselves 
self-confidence, that inward sense of dignity, which integrity can alone | The Earl of Limerick and Mansfield and Lord Colville afterwards ad- 
bestow. He saw that his honour, his peace, the esteem of the wise and | dressed the House in opposition to the Bill; the speech of Lord Mans- | 





the good were lost to him for ever. Of his distress no stronger proof | fied being especially distinguished for its talents and vigour. 


can be given, than the reply which, oo his return to Paris, ne made to s , , , . 
the emperor, who feigned ‘io believe that he had emigrated—‘ I ought to Be aan oe = yo me ed a a nee s ~y —e peerg aes 
have done so long ago: it is now too late.” ac yes of the Nob 3 ar fe ansfield) who oe proces a F magh r 
But the prospect of approaching hostilities rekindled the enthusiasm fal y regret was that he could not agree if * = 4 ot roy — hee 
of this gallant soldier, and made him for a while less sensible to the alien from bim. With respect to himse or nope f oon he snort 
gloomy agitation within. Omthe 10th of Jane he received from Napo- sere“ Pin pee glee eee Bede rom : e aaa 
leon an order to repair to the army at Lille, “if he wished to witness the } near (given ~ idee oon “Ye - i . 4, oe iy « —~ ye oroen Yo 
first battle.” From this moment his temper was observed to be less ane- | » areal pa emcee mer, Rhy eg Ainer ten yo dag Py od pt cee oo pen 
b and his eve to have regained its Gory slonce Bot that had not turned out to be the case; for he had been called on— 
The story of Waterloo seed not be raped ” Suffice it to say, that | not, he presumed, to answer the defenders of the measure or the oppo- | 
on no former oceasion did “the Bravest of the Brave” exhibit more im- ‘ise of vo: a oe oe nd rigs 4 aren [a —_ pods eet hear : 
petuous though hopeless valour. Five horses were shot under him: | is only hope, he would con - why — their — ar of the | 
his garments were pierced with balls: his whole person was disfigured present occasion, was, that he should be able to persuade them of the | 
by gore and mud: yet he would have continued the contest on foot | 
while life remained, had he not been forced from the field by the dense | 
and resistless columns of the tugitives. He returned to the capital, and | 
there witnessed the second imperial abdication and the capitulation of | 
Paris, before he thought of consulting his safety by flight. He hoped | 
that by virtue of the twelfth article of that convention, he should not be | 
as but the ordinance of July the 24th terribly undeceived | been deceived. He had become the object of attack of all parties. 
Intending to withdraw into Switzerland, and afterward to repair to the Under all those attacks, however, he had copes silence, and it was 
United States, he procured his discharge from Davous, then minister at | only before their Lordships, that he thous ty mre | abs Doren 
war. On reaching Lyons, Suchet tendered him moaey and passports; | on justification of himself. Among . fl friend ¥ ii anion ni ee 
but he declined the generous offer, and secreted himself with one of his of Getng rn ocage oe! ri a wenn ay pos fe € wae’ . nots 
relatives, at the Chateau of Bessonis. near Aariliac, in the department of | ‘ to Be pene cer By erbenp glide A wh eB ccm Gm ney et 
the Lot. But he was discovered by means of the rich Egyptian sabre | 
presented to him on his marriage by the First Consul, which happened 
to be indisereetly left on asofa ina room open to strangers. On learn- 
ing this circumstance, the prefect despatched some agents of the police, | 
accompanied by an escort of gens-d’armes, to arrest the owner. They 
surrounded the chateau, and Ney at once surrendered himself.. 








ject as when he was last addressing them, although it was true that he was 
condnet, he was not onaware how much be was throwing himself open 


middle course on any great political question, invariably became the ob- 


have professed a friendship [cheers]. The speech which he had made on 
| the second reading of the first Reform Bill, had been on the present oc- 
casion quoted to their Lordships. Now, he would admit that it was 
true that he had then said that he looked upon the good effect of this 
| Reform as impossible; but every man felt that what at one time was 
| impossible, might at another only assume the shape of a great, but not 
He was conducied to Paris. A council of war, composed of French linsuperable difficulty (Hear, Hear!]; this, be it observed, was what 
marshals, was appointed to try him; but they had little inclination to | he had stated at the time of that former second reading; and he now 
pass sentence on an old companion in arms, and declared their incom- | further wished to add a hope, that their Lordships would unite in 
petency to try one who, when he consummated his treason, was a peer | struggling to overcome that difficulty. He would leave it to any man 
of France. According!y, by a royal ordinance of the 12th of Novem-| who would examine the whole of his speech, and duly consider all its 
ber, the Chamber of Peers were directed to take cognizance of the | bearings, to say whether that speech wasa speech of a person who was 
affair. His defence was made to rest, by his able advocates, Berryer declaring himself resolved, under all circumstances, to resist the further 
and Dupin, on the 12th article of the capitulation ; but this was overruled | consideration of any Bill that had reform for that object. Even the No- 
on the ground of his not being amenable to French laws, since Sarre-| tle Duke near him (the Dake of Wellington) had said himself that it 
Louis, his native town, had recently been dissevered from France. This | would not be possible to pursue this same course a second time—that it 
indeed the prisoner himself rejected: “Iam a Frenchman,” cried Ney, | might be possible to reject the Bill then, but that thatcould only be done 
and will diea Frenchman!” ‘The result was, that he was found guilty, | once. {Hear.] He (Lord H.) said then that it was impossible to pro- 
and condemned to death, by the immense majority of one hundred and | ceed without making some improvement in the representation, and he 
sixty-nine to seventeen. | Was desirons to see some measure introduced for that purpose, which 
: The marshal was in bed, and asleep, when he was awaked next morn- | should at the same time free from the objections to which the former Bill 
ing by an officer, who proceeded to read the sentence. On hearing the | was liable. But he thought also thet it was desirable to allow both the 
preamble enumerating his titles, he interrupted the recital, by saying, | Parlisment and the country an interval for the more mature considera- 
“Why cannot you simply call me Michael Ney,—now a French soldier, | tion of the subject: and he had expected that the result of a calm delibe- 
and soon a heap of dust?” His last interview with his wife and four | ration throughout the country would be a re-action in public opinion 
children was far more bitter than the punishment he was about to under- against Reform. [Hear.] But the time had been given; and the pro- 
Zo. This heavy trial over, he was perfectly calm. ‘‘ Marshal,” said one longed consideration of the subject had not had the effect for which he 
of his sentinels, a poor grenadier, “ you should now think of God.”— | (Lord Harrowby) had looked. The arguments which had induced their 
“Do you suppose,” answered Ney, “that any one need teach me to Lordships to reject the Bill brought to them last year, had not produced 
die ? But, immediately giving way to better thoughts, he added, | that alteration which he thought they ought to have produeed in the opi- 
Comrade, you are right: I will die as becomes a Christian: send for | nions of the country. But the delay had had the effect of producing 
the curate of St. Sulpice!” considerable alterations in the Bill itself [hear]; and those alterations 
At eight o'clock, on the Morning of December the 7th, the marshal, | were, as he had already stated, soch as to remove some of the objections 
with a firm step, and an air as calm as if he had been in a field of battle, | which he entertained against the bill of last year. Yet he had not said 
descended the steps leading to the court of the Luxembourg, and entered that all his objections were removed by those changes; on the contrary, 
a coach, which couveyed him to the place of execution, outside the gar- | he was now willing to consider the bill in committee, only with a view to 
den gates. He alighted, and advanced towards the Gle of soldiers drawn | make the measure still less objectionable. The feeling which had been 
up to despatch him. To an officer who proposed to bandage his eyes, | manifested throughout the country bad induced even those who were op- 
he replied, “ Are you ignorant that for twenty-five years I have been | pose d to any change in the system of representation to acknowledge now 
. that some change was indispensable. [Hear, hear.] What was the best 

* “Thave since met,” says the Duke of Rovigo, “with a highly respectable | COUTS* then to be taken by those who acknowledged the force of the pre- 





officer, who assured me that he had seen M. Bourmont employed at Lons-le- vailing feeling in favour of Reform, and who saw that it was less dange- 
Saulnier in drawing up the order which Ney directed to be read to his tr ops.” — | rous to make some concession to that feeling than to persist in opposing 
Memoires, tom. iv. p. 252. 


| Reform altogether? Was it not more advisable to take that Bill into 


honesty of his intention, and that he was still animated by the same ob- | 


pursuing the end by different means. In adopting his present line of | 
to obliquy ; for be well knew that any one who ventured to pursue a| 


ject of attack of both parties. In drawing this conclusion he had not | 


| menace on one side or the other, the point to which be (Lord Harrow- 


enlisted [ cheers]; before a man could be a treacherous friend, he must 


consideration with a view to make it less ett nea 
—for dangerous in a high degree it seemed to him to be [cheers}' How 
to render t less dangerous was, he thought, the most important object 
for the inquiry of their Lordships in the committee. But, at the same 
a . a measure fraught with d 
still he did not think that its dangerous tendency was pom bows ow 
their Lordships in refusing to consider in what way that tendency might 
> ae or a [cheers from both sides). In this case 
their Lordships must make a choice of d Th ' 
to choose that course which was ‘ended at ear!), and they ought 


' th the @ 
magnitude and certainty—[ hear, hear, J—K was, phe ng Tat Ger 
might avoid the course le J 


i ading to evils still greater than those which the 
Bill was calculated to produce, that he recommended their Lordships to 
take it into consideration, in the Lope that they might be able to remove 
the defects which were believed to exist im it. = A Noble Duke near him 
had presented some days ago a petition froma populous place, praying 
that their Lordships would not ultimately pass any Bill by which the con - 
stitution should be endangered. Now he Vor d Harrowby) did not agree 
withthe Noble Duke in iegarding the prayer of that petition as opposed 
tothe second reading of the bill [hear,} for he looked to the considera. 
tion of the bill in the committee as a ineans of rendering the bill ulti- 
mately such as it would not endanger the constitution [hear, hear.) In 
fact he heard nothing on any side which did not cony ince him of the e.- 
pediency of foine to the second reading; although it was said that by 
doing so the Hoase would pledge itself to the prinziple of the Bill, Well, 


| what was the principle of the Bill? Was it not simply this—that it was 


necessary to make some improvement in the representation of the peo- 
plein the Commons Howe of Parliament? bot he would ask, was 
any person prepared to say, in the present state of the puplic feeling 
throughout the country, that there should be no change in the represen: 
tation of the people (cheers from both sides of the House]? Was any 
prepared to say that the House ought now to negative that principle, and 
to vote thet it wasexpedient to make no change [cheers]! 

A NOSLE LORD on the Cross-benches said that that was not the 
principle of the Bill. 

The Earl of HARROWBY replied, that if that was not the principle 
of the Bill which he bad quoted from the preamble, be would take it in 
another way. Would the Noble Lord concede to him that the prinei- 
ple of the Bill was to effect enfranchisement on the one hand, at the 
cost of disfranchisement on the other [chee rst] Now he should be 
glad to bear what other plan of Reform could now be proposed, which 
should not combine the two principles, enfranchisement and disfran- 


| chisement 7 


The Duke of BUCKINGHAM made some observation whieh was 


| not heard in the gallery 


Ihe Earl of HARROWBY asked, did the Noble Duke mean to say 
it his plan did not include those principles [hear!]?’ Ot the Noble 
Duke's plan he would say nothing at that moment [a laugh ] The No- 
ble Duke might say, that although bis plan included the principle of en- 
franchisement, yet it kept clear of the injustice of distinc Rlonmeat. 
But what was really the case?) Would the Noble Duke say that he per- 
petrated no disfranchisement when he cut down the ten representatives 


| of certain Cornish Boroughs to two [cheers and a laugh]? Indeed he 
thought that the Noble Duke might, without conceding mach, admit that 


his plan would disfranchise those boroughs [a laugh.] In fact, the plan 
so tar approached pretty nearly the principle of Schedule B of the pre- 
sent Bill. Those places in Cornwall were nearly of that class which 
were called rotten boroughs; or their constituency was so small as to 
owe the nomination of Members in the hands of a few individuals. It 
md been shown, as the Noble Duke correctly insisted, that those bo- 
roughs had enabled men of the highest talents, and of the greatest utility 
as members of Parliament, to find their way into the House of Com- 
mons, Which but for those boronghs they could not have done, On that 
ground the Noble Duke was opposed to their disfranchisement. But he 
should be glad to know what was the difference in this respect between 
the Bill and his Noble Friend's Reform? The Noble Duke proposed 
that five boroughs, in the hands of five different patrons, aud having five 
different sets of constituents, should jointly return two Members to Par- 
liament. Now he should be glad to know In what way that arrangement 
could preserve that useful kind of nomination, on the value of which 
the Noble Duke laid so much stress [hear, hear!]? Besides the consl- 
derations which he had already stated, he (Lord Harrowby) was stiil 
further induced to support the motion for the second reading 4 the tone 
and temper in which the Noble Earl at the Head of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment had opened the subject of the present debate. He was satis- 
fied, by the Noble Earl's tone and temper, that be felt the importance of 
bringing the question to a speedy aud, a» far as in him lay, a generall 
satisfactory conclusion (hear, hear.] The Noble Earl had declared his 
willingness to admit of such amendments as might be made to appear in 
the Committee to be real improvements of the measure. That declara- 
tion made a great difference in the circumstances under which the Bill 
was now offered for a second reading, from those under which the mo- 


| tion was made last year. For it was then understood that the Noble 


Parl would not consent to any amendment in the Committee: and be 
(Lord Harrowby) believed that understanding to have been a cause of 
the large majority by which the second reading was negatived on that 
occasion. ‘Their Lordships had been told, that in going to the second 
reading now they should be yielding to popular clamour and to factious 
intimidation. Clamour and intimidation had certainly been tried upon 
their Lordships Inst year, and on that account he thought that they ind 
done rightly in refusing to go on with the Bill, [Hear, hear, hear!) 
Why, then, should it be said that in any course which they now chose 
to take, they yielded to motives of which they had alread ved 
their disregard? Wholly apart from every consideration of ectious 


by) wished their Lordships to direct their attention was, whether this 
_country could enjoy tranquillity, order, and good Government in a 
| greater degree by bringing the question of Reform now to a final settle- 
| ment, or by its still further postponement [hear, hear!}? He had ona 
former occasion said that he (as we understand the Noble Earl) thought 
it was necessary for the Government of a free people to yield to the will 
of the people, when that will had been deliberately and rationally form- 
ed, and universally expressed. He said at that time that it was not 
enough for the Government to be good in itself, unless the people were 
of opinion that it was good; but fat there were cases in which, what- 
ever might be the opinion of the people, and however generally it might 
be expressed, the Government ought to wait to give the proper time for 
deliberation. However violent might be the eballitions of popular feel- 
ing, if the causes of excitement were only temporary, a Government 
which was determined to do its daty would always be able to preserve 
the peace of the country. For his part, he had thought that the excite- 
ment which prevailed last year on the subject of Reform would have 
passed away before this. But from all that had since occurred, it was 
plain that it was no passing fever, but a chronic and deeply-seated disease 
that had possessed the people, It was from the want de cordial co-ope- 
ration between the people and the Government that this state of things 
had arisen [hear, hear’ }—from the want of all confidence on the past of 
the people in the institutions under which they lived—from the want of 
al! respeet for that Parliament which had beeen twice denounced from 
the Throne, and twice condemned by the voice of the House of Com- 
mons itself, as unfit to hold its place in the legislature of the count 
[cheers]. In a word, they had now come to a state of things in wh 
the House of Commons stood denounced by a large majority within it- 
self as unfit to exercise the functions for which it was constituted [hear, 
hear!]. In this state of things they had, therefore, but a choice of evils. 
It was undouttedly a dangerous measure to adopt the Bill; but it was no 
| tess dangerous to reject it [hear!]. He did not believe that the 
| would derive any solid advantages, any real practical benefits from the 
| reform of the representation [hear, hear !). fh whatever way the fate of 
| the Bill should be decided, the House of Commons had rendered itself 
less capable of discharging its duties, than it would have been if no change 
|had been proposed. Whether it be now reformed, or remain consti- 
| tuted as it was at present, its character had received a fatal blow on the 
day on which that Bill was first passed by it: and that blow sank incura- 
bly deep when the Bill came twice recommended from the Throne 
(hear, hear’). There remained for their Lordships, therefore ashe bad 
already said, only achance of evils. If they rejected the Bill, te what 
practical conclusion did they come? Would the Government have no 
means of bringing it again into that House, and under circumstances 
which would render its consideration with a view (o modification or 
amendment more difficult [hear!]? But if they consented to take it 
now into consideration, those measures which the Noble Earl at the 
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head of the Government acknowledged couid only be justified by a case 
of the last extremity, woald have 4 fo excuse them. If the Noble 
Earl did aot think the rejection of the Bill a sufficient excuse tor these 
measures, he might resign, and another Government be formed [cheers } 
But would their Lordships get rid of Reform by that [hear, hear, hear’)! 
Would a Government formed under such circumstances with the pre- 
sent House of Commons, stand for a week [cheers]! Well, then, it 
would be said, bis Majesty might be advised to dissolve Parliament. 
Well, arguing even so—granting that Parliament should be dissolveed, 


and that an election would take place under circumetances of excite: | 
| in the House of Commons, and bas since been published to the world 


ment, scarcely less than those in w hich the present House of Commons 


wasretorned, the expectations of the people baving been disappointed, was | 


it to be supposed that the next House of Commons would nut be equally 


anszious for Reform with the present? That it would be equally ansious | 


there could be little doubt; that it woald be more so he thought there 


was some reason to apprebend (hear, bear!] In such a House of Com: | 


mons, could any Minister sustain himvelf otherwise than by bringing 
in a Bill of some sort But they who on that side of the House were the 
most likely to be called on to take the place of the present Ministers, i 
they, in consequence of a defeat on this occasion, should think it necessa- 
ry to resign, bad declared that they would never originate any such mea 
sure, eventhough they might be willing to acquiesce in some plan of Re- 
form that might be pro vosed by others—how, then, could they expect to 





they can, and they ougat (o be removed by the Government which 
created them [cheers]. Another reason which the Noble Earl alleges 
for his change of opinion is, that the opinion of the country demands this 


| Bill. Now, my Lords, [bold that there ean be no doubt whatever that, 


from the close of 1829 to the beginning of 1831, there existed ne opinion | 
in favour of Reform in this country [hear!). I mean, my Lords, no opi- | 
nion generally prevalent amongst the people (hear! and a laugh]. I re- | 
peat. my Lords, that I believe the fact to be, that there was not any ge 

nerally prevalent feeling on the subject of Reform in that period 
{cheers}. ‘The fact was fully admitted in the discussions on the subject | 


But when the revolution took place in France, and when Belgium set | 
another example of the same nature, then a sentiment in favour of Par-| 
liamentary Reform began to spread [hear!] ‘That feeling was called 
into existence by the events which had oceurred abroad, and it bad a} 
great influence on the elections which were then about to take place, and | 
had, consequently considerable influence on the Parliament which met 
for the first time in 18 0. The Noble Earl opposite came into office at 
atime when such sentiments prevailed in Parliament and throughout 
| the country hear, bear!]. But at tbat time both the House of Com- 
mons and the people would have been satisfied with a moderate Reform; 
| but the noble Earl thought proper to dissolve the Parliament, and} 
|} to bring on an election at a time of unparalleled excitement [hear]. 


any particular place or district, but a Member for all England, and one 
of the great Common Council of the empire (cheers. ] ill this be the 
case hereafter? Certainly not. e principle oi instroction to Re 

sentatives has already been introduced into the Metropolis and into 
Southwark. Last summer a Galiant Gentleman wes obliged to retire 
from his seat for the Borough, because he ventured to differ from bis 
constituents; and a worthy Alderman of the City was called to a severe 
account for a similar offence. What, then, are we to expect hereafter, 
but that every Member will receive instructions from his constituents, 
and that upon those instructions he will act, instead of being guided by 


| his own deliberate convictions? I have beiore me on the table a letter, 


written in the course of last autumn, by a gentleman to some of bis‘con- 
stitvents, in which he not only desires that electors should direct the 
course of their Representatives, but he goes further, and says, that 
“there ought to be a union in every parish between the middling classes 
and the operatives—first for the protection of person and property; and 
secondly, to be ready to express the opinion of the parish on any public 
measure, and in case the Minister or the House of Commons are luke- 
warm inthe cause of the people.” This is what he recommends, and I 
beg your Lordships to compare the action of this new system with that 
which now happily exists. We bave now arepresentation of Counties, 
Cities, Boronghs, and some Towns; the representation of Counties is 
derived from freeho!ders, who themselves represent not only the higher, 


sustain themselves in the state of things which he bad just now supposed | There was no cause whatever for the dissolution at that time, for the | but the’middling and lower orders; the elections in large maritime 
{cheers}? But should they even be able so far to modify their opinions | House of Commons would then have passed a moderate Reform Bill | places on the coast, or manufacturing towns in the interior, likewise re- 
as to devise a measure which should conciliate all parties, it was eye | [hear.] lt cannot be denied thatthe next Parliament was elected under | present the middling and lower orders. The same may be said of the 
that they could effect that only by a Bill such as the present might be | circumstances of great excitement which has ever since been kept up by | pot-walloping towns, and of the single borough ef Preston, where the 
rendered in the Committee [much cheering from the Ministerial Ben-| the circulation of the report that the King wishes for a Reform in Parlia- | rights is in the inhabitants at large. The close boroughs represent all 
ches}. Bat it was sald, that notwithstanding all these circumstances to | ment such as the present bill proposed to effect (hear, hear]. Now, my | classes and descriptions of persons ; and instead of this system 
which he had endeavoured to draw their Lordship's attention, it was | Lords, do not beKeve one word of any such thing [cheers and laughter. }]| which has raised the country to its present glory, we are called 


still possible to make a persevering resistance against innovation.| My opinion is, my Lords, that the King follows the advice of his ser- | upon to establish a new seheme, which will confine electors to one 



















He did not know in-what sense that word resistance was used. He | vanis. It isalso my opinion, that the part taken in the King’s name on | sole class; all will depend upon that class, and unchecked by the 
would have no objection to serve in the army of the Noble Earl if bis | this subject will render it very difficult to do otherwise than reform the | Representatives for Scotland and Ireland, the Government will soon 
plan of resistance was practicable. But he would serve inno army in| Parliament. Iam fully persuaded, my Lords, that it is a mistake to sup-| degenerate into a democracy. On the other hand, what is about 
which the Bailiff of Gatton, and the Mayor of Sarum should lead the van! pose chat the King has any interest in this Bul; aod I am satisfied that} to be destroyed in a scheme of representation which includes all 


[cheers and laughter]. ‘The course which he thought the most expe-| if the real feeling of the King were made known to the country, the No- 
dient for their Lordships to pursue, was to go into the Committee with | ble Earl would not be able to pass the Bill [eheers.] [am satisfied’ that 
the intention of making such amendments as should at once diminish if the country and the Parliament were convinced that the King was not 
the dangerous tendency of the Bill, and fulfil the objects set forth in the | fally determined to go with his Ministers, it would be impossible to pass 
preamble. As so many representatives were taken from the agricul-| such a Bill as this (repeated cheering.] I beg of your Lordships, there- 
tural interests, their Lordships eught to look cautiously that too much | fore, that you will attend to this fact, when you consider the arguments 
influence should not be added to the manufacturing interests. He did not) which are so much relied on respecting the prevailing sentiments of the 
mean tu insist that the manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural in-| people in favour of this measure [hear!]. ‘The Gentlemen of the coun- 
terests were opposed to each other, or thatthe country would not go on | try, especially in (hose counties with which I am most acquainted, and 
well though one or other of these should predominate in the representa-| jn most other counties I believe, from all that [have heard from others 
tion. But he thought that care should be taken not to give a predomi- | on the subject—the great body of the landed proprietors, with a great 
nance to large and low constituencies, whick the House of Commons | proportion of the learning and almost all the wealth of the country—are 


would be made a House of Delegates. To remove that and other objec- opposed to this Bill [hear, hear!). On the other hand the Bill is sup- | 


tions, to which he considered the Bill to be still liable, was the purpose | ported, firstly, by the Noble Lords opposite themselves, and by their im- 
with which he should vote for the second reading. In conclusion, he | mediate adherents throughout the country, and the latter are not very 
would only say, that feeling as he did that it was most painful to incur) numerous [a laugh }.;—secondly, by dissenters fromthe Church of Eng- 
the disapprobation of persons for whom, notwithstanding the disagree- | land; and lastly, by all those who are interested in the measure, by the 
ment of their murticular opinions, he had the highest esteem—in dis-| prospect which it holds out to them of obtaining an influence which 
charging what he conceived to be a mostsacred duty, he was perfectly | they have not hitherto possessed [heer, hear!]. But in point of fact, 
conscious that no personal or private purpose had. had any influence | the great body of the pecple of England are not so favourable to the 
upon him. gye had taken his final leave of office some years ago, and) Bill as they have been represented to be, and the greater part of the mid- 
no consideration upon earth would induce him to accept any official | die classes looked to its results with apprehension [hear!]. His Noble 
situation, With whatever feeling of gratification he had received the | Friend (Lord Harrowby) had said that it was impossible to amend the 
applause with which bis Noble Friends had honoured him for the course | former Bill. But if their Lordships would look to the present Bill they 
which he adopted when the present question was before under con-| would find the same objection applied to it with greater force. The 
sideration, he could not be induced by the apprehension of the obliquy | Noble Duke then read a long extract from Parliamentary Papers to show 
or blame which might be cast upon him now to take any other course | that the Schedules of the Bill had net been impartially drawn up.—By 
than to support the Motion, because he thought that thereby the ques-| Parliamentary Paper 232, being an abstract of the practical operation of 











tionwould be brought to a safer solution than could be attained by any | 


other means [Cheers]. 


many years under the Government of my Noble Friend who last ad- 
dressed the House, and after having had the honour of sitting in the 
same council with him for more than five years, I bad last year the sa- 
tisfaction of following his advice in the vote which I gave on a similar 
oceasion to that which aow occupies your Lordships. Your Lordships 
may conceive, therefore, that having Rind the satisfection of hearing the 
speech of my Noble Friend, which on that occasion elicited so much of 
your applause [hear, hear!), it is with the deepest pain I now feel my- 
self under the necessity of adverting to that speech, to contrast it with 
that which the Noble Earl has this evening addressed to you [hear!]. 





the Bill, according to the new limits given to the several boroughs, it 


- | appeared that a borough (Clitheroe) was partially disfranchised in Sche- 
The Duke of WELLINGTON: With deep concern and pain I rise | 
to address your Lordships on this oceasion. After having served for | 


dule B which had a greater population than 60 which were untouched : 
another, Shaftesbury, than 52; another, Wilton, than 46; and 10 on gra- 


| dation. Clitheroe has more kousesthan 57 untouched boroughs; Wil- 


ton than 56; Shaftesbury than 54; and so on asto taxes. Christ church, 


| which was in Schedule B paid more than 45 places not in the Schedule, 


| whereof no less than 9 were new-made boroughs; Wilton more than 
| 39; Droitwich and Wallingford more than 33,and soon. The reason 
, that the difference in this class was not{so great as in the population and 
| houses was, that the arbitrary additions made to the boroughs were most- 
| ly of poor and seattered districts which do not add to the taxation in the 
| same proportion. But the most important view of all was the number 
of £10 houses the amount ot the future constituency. 


classes and all interests, and enable the Ministers to carry un with 
facility the great business of Government. I beg your Lordships to 
‘take into your view the changes that have occurred, to go no fur- 
| ther back than the last twenty years. Mark what improvements have 
| been made in what we may call the popular sense. My Noble Friend 
| last night showed that the influence of the Crown in Parliament has 
| been gradually decreasing from the Revolution to the year 1782, and 
| even since that date it has been much reduced. Sirce the conclusion of 
the late war, the influence of the Crown in the House of Commons has 
been evormously diminished, by the reduction of so many offices, and 
by the different constitution of the Board of Customs and Excise. 
| Probably the inflaence of the Crown bas been lessened in a greater de- 
| gree than is consistent with the purposes of Government; for scarcely a 
single place has been preserved which formerly used to give such weight 
and power. Let me ask, too, what has been done to alter the Constitu- 
tion of Parliament, even within the last four years? In 1823 we repealed 
the Test Act, and in 1829 we passed the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
llave we allowed ourselves time to see the effect of these measures upon 
the Constitution, before we adopt others [cheers]? There can be no 
doubt that these measures must have considerable effect upon elections, 
with reference especially to a measure of Parliamentary Reform, like 
that now upon the Table. There can be no doubt that there is a gene- 
ral desire for reform inthe country. Ldo not deny it. It is stated in all 
the Addresses, and in all the Petitions, that itis fit that some reform of 
Parliament—some correction of existing abuses in the election of Mem- 
bers—should be taken into consideration. Then, I want to know, ifthe 
facts I have stated be true—and I believe that no man will deny them— 
| whether itis not the duty of Parliament to take care that these amend- 
| ments are gradually and safely made [cheers]? Ought we not to reflect 
| that danger attends every step, and that not one step should be taken 
| hastily’? Itis not at all impossible that, in process of time, we might 
j even arrive at the measure now recommended; but it must be after 
;a considerable lapse of years, and after maturely considering every 
| part of the road by which we have advanced. If we mean to 
maintain the venerable character of the institutions of the country, 
we must avoid every thing like precipitation. Is the Government 
at present less suited to the wants of the people than it was for- 
merly? And do we mean to establish in this country such a Go- 
vernment as exists elsewhere, by which it is found every day im- 
possible to regulate the affairs of the State? But we are told that 
it isnecessary to bring the question toa speedy conclusion ; first, because 
it is wished by the people; and, secondly, because the delay of the de- 

















My object in doing so is to prevent, if possible, the tnischief which may| [The copy of the Noble Duke's spcech before us is here imperfect, | cision is inconvenient and detrimental to the manufactures and com- { 
fo low from the contradictions weich the Noble Fart has now given to) and as our regular files by the Pacific have not yet come up, we are una-| merce of the kingdom. I really think that those who dwell on this in- 
his own former arguments. My Noble Friend will not think that I act | ble to supply the deficiency from other papers. ] convenience and detriment are bound to consider a little whether they 
with any disrespect to him in averting to the manner to which in his for-| beg Noble Lords who are disposed to support the second reading, to | are the consequences of pursuing the bill or the fearof losing it [cheers]. 
mer speech he treated of the topics which formed also the subject of the | consider the responsibility they thereby incur: at present the Govern- | That, give me leave to say, is a most important consideration ; for } be- 
speech which he has now delivered. On that occasion, when the ques-| ment is decidedly responsible; it is responsible fur the production of the | lieve that as soon as the measure was proposed, and as soon as the excite- 
tion before the House was the same as it is now—whether this Bill) Bill—for the last election and its consequeaces—for the excitement | ment made its appearance, and indisposition became ardent to risk mo- 
should pass to a second reading, that is to say, whether your Lordships | which then existed ; and, moreover, it is responsible for the evil conse- | ney upon commercial speculations; besides, those who till then lived to 
would by your votes, sanction the principles of this Bill [hear, hear!) | quences to ensue if this louse reject the Bill [cheers]. But if Noble | the extent of their incomes, began to consider it proper to lay by some- 
--he commenced with stating that the principles and objects of the Bill | Lords, instead of opposing, support the measure, I beg them to recollect | thing for aperiod of difficulty they saw approaching. This, I apprehend, 
were to make the House of Commons more democratical (hear, bear! ]. that they will at least share the responsibility; they will relieve the Mi-| isthe cause of the prevailing stagnation of trade and commerce ; and if i 
He called upon your Lordships to look to the consequences that would | nisters from a great part of the burden—if. indeed, the country do not | we look at the situation of our neighbours, we shall see that the same 
ensue, when that Assembly, which was already the chief governing attribute the whole of the mischiefs to them [cheers]. My objection | causes have produced precisely the same effects; but the mischief there x 
power in the state, would be so constituted that it could not be | to the plan always has been, that it goes to overturn the whole system of | has been carried to its full extent, inasmuch as the causes have longer 
content until it became the only government, except in so far as it | the representation of the country; that, as [think annecessarily for the | existed. I complain of the new system for this reason—because the in- v 
should be governed itself by those other democratical assembties to | Purposes of reform, it disfranchises fifty-six and thirty boroughs; that it | jury falls onthe lowest of the people. ‘Vhe expenditure of the rich v 
which it had already shown too much acquiescence [ Hear, hear! totally revolutionises the representation of Scotland, and that it de-| gives comfort to the poor, the want of that expenditure bas produced the ( 
hear’) He appealed to you to refleet what would then be the condition | stroys all the benefit that might be expected from the final settlement of | want of comfort at present so much the subject of complaint. The No- fi 
of the Government presiding over the interests of the country, and what Ireland by the arrangement made three years ago. The Noble Earl | ble Lord (his Majesty’s Secretary of State) who has spoken on this sub- 
it would have to expect from an assembly so constituted? The Noble | has denied that the Bill isa revolutionary measure; but what I always | ject has admitted that this measure, extensive as it is, will not relieve the ] 
Earl, after having addressed to you a speech, to whieh you listened with | contended for is, that it has a revolutionary tendency, and that that ten- | distresses of the country. Isay, my Lords,that it will deeply aggravate D 
delight for more than two hours, came at last to this conclusion: “We | dency is so strong that it must lead to a revolution. The Noble Ear) | them. But let us look further, and see whether the system ifself is good, Ss 
are told by the Noble Earl that we have ne option but to take | tells us that there is no violence. I agree that there is none; and how land whether it is likely to produce good to the country. If your Lord- 
this Bill as it is; to adopt at once a oe which is to con- could there be any with an efficient Government possessing all the | ships will take the trouble of examining into what has passed within the 0! 
sign us and our posterity to a new form of Government, which | powers of the State? Whatl say is, that the Bill deprives of the bene-| two last years in France, you will see tnat the French expenditure bas m 
no one has ever ventured to tell us would be practicable, and | ft of prescription every species of property depending upon prescrip- | been increased in that time fifty millions sterling beyond the usual ex- 
which if it were practicable, would, in my opinion, be pernicious | tion- Some of the boroughs are by charter, some by prescription, and |penditure. You will see that its ordinary Budget, notwithstanding the cr 
L cheers That, my Lords, was the opinion of my Noble Friend last | others by various grants from the Crown; and the moment you deprive | study that has been applied to be as saving as possible, exceeds the $a 
year. hat alteration had there been made in the Bill to induce him them of their rights, there is no description of property that can be se- Budget of the former reigns—of the extravagant reign of the Bourbons vi 
to change his opinions, when the Noble Farl at the head of the Govern- |eure [cheers]. Butthisisnotall. I have already shown that nothing —by the amount of ten millions sterling; and besides this, there is the er 
ment has told you that this Bill is as efficient as the last—in fact, when | can be more arbitrary than the manner in which boroughs have been | extraordinary expenditure of fifty millions in two years. { Hear, hear.] bi 
H ' . - . es . « 
Cie all know that it is the same Bill [hear, hear!]? Iam the more una- | stripped of their privileges; and I may add, that nothing can be more | Look at that, my Lords, as a system of cheap Government [hear, hear, ] 8 
le to see the reasons of my Noble Friend s change of sentiments, when | arbitrary thanthe manner in which the franchise is conferred [cheers]. | and you will see that it is quite impossible to agree with the senseless as- it 
Thear him assure your Lordsdips that he is still so far of the opinions | Besides that, it goes to establish a uniform right of voting at all the mu- | sertions made on that subject. Now let us sce whether in this country . 
— he last year expressed, as to consider the Bill incapable of pro- nicipal elections in the country. The Noble Earl claims this asa merit | this bill, supposing it to be passed, is likely to make the Government int 
ducing any of ( e benefits which the people had been led to expect from jin the measure. Bat does he not know that there have existed vombi- cheaper or better than it is now. Let us ask ourselves whether the 
it (hear, hear!). Well, then, he tells your Lordships that the Bill is not | nations of all classes of shopkeepers; and that these unions have car- | Civil Government will bave more power to govern the country than it a0 
practicable, and that if it were so, it would be pernicious; and be tells | ried on correspondence with every part of the country? If this Bill now possesses; whether it is possible that the Government can be car- ca 
you again and again that he has not changed his opinion asto the dan- | be passed, will not this correspondence be carried on for electioneering | ried on with a smaller proportion of the army. I beg your Lordships to of 
ger which it will bring upon the constitution ; and what are the grounds | purposes, and for the purpose of securing or influencing returns {hear}? | look at the transactions that bave taken place at Perisin the course of 
on which he now “akhes ¢ this dangerous measure! The first reason | This objection will apply principally te small municipal towns and | the last two years, and see whether that has been the case. I am sure 
pete! gives for taking this course is, that the Bill has been sent up @ | communities, but in larger places the nature of the right of voting | you cannot think so, when you see that while Louis XVII. and Charles 
bel wa — — the House of Commons by a large majority. Now, L gives nothing short of universal suffrage [bear]! The right of voting | X. were on the Throne, they were enabled to maintain the peace o! Paris B 
(& y hi ae if tps to recollect what has been said by the Noble Earl is extended even to lodgers, to every man who can pay 3s. 6d. a! with a gendarmerie of from 500 to 1,000 men ; but that since the revo- En 
irey) himself in proposing this Bill, that a new constitution otf the week, or rather seven-pence a night, for the room in which he sleeps. | lution of July, the Government has not had less than 60,000 men once a H. 
a ~ cae was pay {hear!). T he Noble Baron now sit-| This is the sort of constituency provided by the Bill, and which your | month put into requisition to maintain the peace of thecity [hear, hear. ] Po 
orto f the Nob + © berees e, we believe) in adverting to that as-) Lordships are called upon to consider in a committee [cheers]. Has| Why, with a Government founded as this must be, on the Sovereignty the 
c ion 0} " on e Earl, in the month of March 1831, foretold to the | not the Noble Earl told us besides. that in this respect no change can be. of the People—a Government such as we must have, if we adopt this Pe 
my yey Praha be the consequence of elections taking place | made—that he will consent to no amendment which tends to destroy the | Bill--will any man tell me that the country under sucha Government to. 
ke ue Bs my eye as those which were then about to take | efficiency of the measure [cheers]? [I must detain your Lordships a lit-| willbe able to have its peace preserved with a small body of military? ae 
ry a ee the BD : rongest terms that the result of those elections tle while I consider what must be the effect of this constituency upon | The disasters that occurred at Bristol were put down, my Lords, by ir 
mus’ to make he House of Commons a House of Delegates. The | the return of Members of Parliament. The Noble Farl tells us that | ninety men, as soon as an Officer wes found who would employ the force En 
a ot sepernay be placed the country in this condition ; and | men of property, the proprietors of boroughs, will still possess their just } ntrusted to him. Were the events at Lyons as speedily and easily Re 
oa = —_ —— we e a -— and deliberate consideration, they influence—that it will continue, and that it ought to continue; but does quelled? I know, my Lords, that those events were of alarger nature, a 
waleh be P ye ce : ntry in _ state, as regarded this question, in | not our own experience show that this isa mistake. In some cases in-j but they required not less than 40,000 of the best troops in France, MN 
col 8 00 ore [e neers J. Are we to be hurried on in this state of deed, where great Noblemen hold large properties in and near b yroughs } -aded by a most able General, the Ministe rat War. and a Prince ot the M 
things, with a measure which no one had attempted to proveto be prati- | the effect will be ¢ i ir infuenc y , ’ at | eae tee Consider well Lords, first, the cause of Ca 
eable [cheers ? Is the security of all the ; ; OF ° | be to raise their influence greatly beyond its present Blood, to put them down onsider well, my Lords, first, th Ww 
: securky Of all the institutions of the county to be | amount; but in towns in general, demagogues, and not gentlemen | this difference: and next see whether it is possible foryou to expect that 
brought to ris , because the House of Commons is . hicl i . f ‘ pov A ‘ ’ 5 3, gentiemer his ch erence; ’ se : . ‘ rales E ; 
vented it f we his Bill ‘ ina state which pre-| of property, will have influence; gentlemen cannot afford the constant the Civil Government can be carried on as hitherto, under a Government ’ 
nted it from giving to this Bi a deliberate censideration [cheers]? expenditare necessary to maintain their influence, and the demacoen oa vou will establish if you pass this Bill (hear, hear.] I beg Ger 
My Lords, I cannot think that the difficulties whic! have nreve 1th epresiar” se. : ; oie acogue | sucn as you i : edad I . the 
7 : : 1 have prevented the | must beat the gentleman out of the field. Then I beg vour Lord ' f your Lordships for baving detained you so long [hear, bear }; . 
Commons from duly considering this Bill, and from taking the course | to look what will be the effect upon the Hou { Cor ein, dod ha (tat Fee i ‘it — ty to endeavour to convince you that my No- Sot 
which would have been consistent with its own character. and with the chance that will remain of b Pe 1. . House . of | = ms, and the ut 1 considered i ons, ge - = = : to taken—=that that course is en. Lt 
safety of the Constitution are ofa permanent nature. They have been vernment in the country Ik a : he a, ~ Seay my ag erp ah es chy os dees & the ell-foe a ! salen in which we all agree Vai 
created by the Gover: ‘ eers? one ” on se . ’ nl ’ now that e onstitutton ts, that every tirelvy inconsistent wit 1 We minded onion, ! , >, 
y r ament(cheers}]. They are or y temporary; and | man who comes into the House of Commons is n ta Representative { hat there is no reason we should follow the course he recommends and Ens 
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that, if you do follow it, you will involve yourselves in all the responsi- 
bility whieh they have undertaken; and that the only safe course for 
you to pursue, both for the Goverament and the country, is to reject the 





second reading of the bill (hear, bear, hear] —After the Duke of Wel-| the Cape of Good Hope, v. Lt.-Col. C. A. FitzRoy who resigns. 


lington had sat down, he rose again to say that he had omitted one point } 


which related to the bill proposed by his Noble Friend the Noble Duke | atiowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an unait. commission ; 


bebind him. Wheneverhis Noble Friend should bring forward that bill, | 


par.; Lt. B. F. D. Wilson, from the 32d Regt. to be Capt. by par.; Ens. | tents, present 126, Proxies 49, total 175. Majority of Contents and for 
C. 8. Eustace, from the 34th Regt. to be Lt. by par. t it.9 Whol neler ono 2 ' 

Staf—Lt.-Col. 'T. F. Wade, onthe b. p. to be Depaty Adjt.Gen. at | °* Bil Whole oumber of votes, 359. On the rejection of the Bilt, in 

’ October last, the votes were as follows:—For the Bill, 128; Proxies 

Memoranda —Lt.-Gen. Sir H. E. Benbury, Bart. and K-C.B. has beew | 30; total, 153. Against it, 150; Prosies, 49; total, 199 Majority 


against the Bill, 41; whole number of vo 357. U t t 
Capt. G-F. Steel, h. p. Royal Artillery, has been sliowed to retire from | P ayy emaga tute So Te mgt Mignon 





be would give it all bis consideration, with a view to see whether it | the service, by the sale of an anatt. commission; Lt. J. W. Taylor, b. eers then, it would seem, have changed their opinions as to the expe- 


could safely be passed into alaw. It was impossible for him to pass an | 
opinion on a bill not yet before tha House; but as far as he can judge of | 
it, from the observations of his Noble Friend, it was a measure founded | 
on an entirely different principle from the present. 


| 

CONCLUSION OF THE DEBATE AND PASSAGE OF 
THE BILL. 

April 13th. | 


Lord Wynford resumed the adjourned debate and concluded a strong 
speech against the measure by declaring that it was based on injustice 
and atteinpted to remedy that which was already perfect. 

Lord Durham supported and the Earl of Carnarvon opposed the se- | 
cond reading. Lord Goderich spoke in its favour. 

The Eari of Eldon opposed the motion, and said, that during the whole | 
of his political life nothing had given him so much pain as to see so ma- | 
ny Noble Lords prepared to overturn a constitution which had been the | 
theme of admiration to the greatest men whom this country had ever | 
produced. 

Lord Tenterden also opposed the second ma 4 ’ 

The Bishop of Rochester said, the supporters of the Bill were acting 
on popular clamour. He had heard of the madoess, but never of the 
prudence of the people. f | 

The Bishep of Gloucester said, he had formerly opposed the Bill be- 
cause it tended to overthrow the constitution: and on the same ground | 
he should still oppose it. He believed that it would not satisfy the peo- | 
ple. The intelligence and wealth of the country were against it; the 
rabble were for it, and it was supported too by radicals. 

The Lord Chancellor ina long and able speech supported the Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst followed in an able speech against the second 
reading. 

Earl GREY rose to reply. He maintained that the feeling of the pub- 
lic in favour of reform bad been expressed long before he had attained 
power. The feeling on the subject indeed, was so strong, that reforin 
was inevitable. The only question then was as to the nature of thatre- 
form.—({Hear.] This feeling had been sometimes dormant, sometimes 
loudly expressed, but it never ceased to exist. [ft was equally necessary | 
for the peace of the country, that the measure of reform should have 
been satisfactory--and that it should bave been speedily produced. 

The Noble and Learned Lord said, that be (Earl Grey) would not | 
consent to any alterations in the Bill. ‘To the assertion be would make | 
the same answer as he made in October—that it did not depend upon | 
him, for it depended upon their Lordships. When the bill weut into the 
cemmittee, he should certainly feel it his duty to resist any alterations 
which he might think inconsistant with the main object which the bill | 
proposed to carry into effect. But if it could be shown that any in-| 
justice had inadvertantly crept into any of the schedules—if it could be | 
shown that any qualification, not so small as £10. would be less open to | 
fraud and abuse, se would not resist the correction of such circumstances. | 
It was at the same time, perfectly true. that he should strongly oppose | 
any diminution of the number of fifty-six boroughs which it was proposed | 
to disfranchise, and any increase of the £10 which it was proposed to | 
fix as the minimum of qualification. } 

He alluded to the probable creation of Peers. All the best constitu: | 
tion writers bad admitted that although the creation of a large number 
of Peers fora particular object, was a measure which should rarely be 
resorted to, yet that, in some cases, such as to avoid a collision between 
the two houses, it might be absolutely necessary. It was true that he | 
(Lord Grey) was for many reasons, exceedingly averse to such a course, 
but he believed it would be found, that, in cases of necessity, such as he 
had stated, a creation of peers would be perfectly justifiable, and in ac- 
cordance with the best and most acknowledged principles of the consti, 
tution. Having said this much, he would remind those who charged him 
with upholding revolutionary doctrines, that he was merely labouring to 
carry into effect that system which Mr. Pitt had maintained to be the just 
and honest one, during the period that he appeared as the cha:npion of 
the people, and he should add no more than a last and earnest entreaty, 
that they would allow the bill to goto a second reading that day, so that 
the country might have some prospect of the passing of such a billas 
would prove nitimately satisfactory to all classes of the people. 

At twenty-five minutes to seven o'clock their Lordships divided, when | 
the numbers were as follows:— 


| 


| 














Non Contents, Present. ‘ : 126 
, Proxies. ‘ ; 49 
—175 | 
Contents, Present. ‘ ‘ , 128 | 
, Proxies 56 | 
—154 
Majority for the second reeding y ‘ 9 


| 
The bill was then read a second time, and, on the motion of Earl Grey | 
it was ordered to be committed on the first day after the recess. 

The house then adjourned at a quarter past seven o'clock ou Saturday | 
morning. 

Of the Peers who, in October, voted against the bill, the following 
voted on Saturday in its favour: Lords—Coventry, Bradford, Tanker- 
ville, Harrowby, Gage, De Roos, Northwick, Ravensworth, Meiros, 
(Haddington,) Wharneliffe, Calthorp. Bishops—Bath and Wells, Litch- 
field, Lincoln, Llandaff. 

The following Peers, who did not vote on the last occasion, voted on | 
the present with Ministers: Archbishop—York. Bishops—London, St. 
David's, Worcester. Lords—Middlesex, Gambier, Stanhope, O'Neil, 
Somers, Stradbrooke, Moray, Crewe. 

The following Peers, who voted against the former bill, were absent | 
on Friday: Bishop—Peterborough. Lords—Bath, St. Germains, Skel- 
mersdale, Glasgow, Weymas, Dudiey, Ruddlesdale, Stamford. 

London, April 13—We may venture to say that there will be a small 
creation of Peers; but we do wot consider it absolutely essential for the 
safety of the bill that such would be the case. Four of the Peers who | 
voted against the second reading, have declared their opposition at an 
end, and there may be many others who, now that the principles of the 
bill have been accepted, will require only modifications in the details, 
Still, in orderto tranquillize the country and make the measure safe, 
it may be thought prudent to create a few Peers.—Courier of Monday. 

A Committee has been appointed in the House of Lords to inquire 
into the condition of the West India Colonies. 

In the House of Commons, the Irish Tithes Bill was read a third time 
and passed. It was opposed by Mr. O'Connell and Shiel, but advo- | 
cated by many of the Catholic members on the ground that the support 
of the Protestant Charch was part and parcel of the law of the land. 


—~>>— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, April 20.—Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds.: Lt. and Capt. 
B. Broadhead to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by pur. v. Cameron, who rets; 
Ens. and Lt. M. G. Burgoyne to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Broadhead ; 
H. Brand, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Burgoyne.—2d Re;t. of 
Foot: St. G. H. Stock, Gent. to be Ens. by por. vice Mathews, app. to 
the 34th Regt.—3d Do: Capt. R. Barron from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. 
paying diff. v. Malcolm, app. to the 60th Regt.; Ens. and Adj. W White 
to have the rank of Lt.—3ist Do: Lt. Col. C. H. Churenil! from h. p- 
unatt. to be Lt. Col. v. Peddle. app. to the 72d Regt.—32d Do: Ens. J. 
Grogan to be Lt. by pur. v. Wilson, prom.; W. Balfour, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Grogan.—34th Do: Ens. G. H. Mathews, from the 2d 
Regt. to be Ens. v. Eustice, prom.—60th Do: Capt. G. A. Maicolm, 
from the 3d Regt. to be Capt vy. G. Vaughan, who rets upon h. p. ree. 
dif.; Lt. R. B. Pasley to be Capt. without jar. v. Brown, dec.; 2d. Lt. | 
M. E. Haworth to be Ist Lt... v Pasley.—64th do: Lt. E. Wrightto be 
Capt. by pur.,v. Bell, who rets.; Ens. W. J- James to be Lt. by pur.. v. 
Wright; R. Best, Gent. to be Ens by pur., v. James.— Tth do: Ens 
E. H. Mortimer to be Lt. by pur., v. Brooks who rets.; W. R. Peter. 
Gent... to be Ens. by pur.,v Mortimer.—72d do: Lt. Col J. Peddie. from 
the 2Zist Regt., to be Lt. Col.,v.T. F. Wade. who rets wpon hb. p Unatt 
“5th Do: Capt. H. D. Maclean to be Maj. by pur., v. Blane, prom. ; 
Lt. T. St. Leger Alcock to be Capt by pur., v. Maclean: Ens. A. G 
Van Homrigh to be Lt by pur., v. Aleock; J. W. Lovesey. Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Van Homrigh.—96th Do; W. P. Lewes. Gent. to be 


| deaths (3 of them on Thursday,) 3 recoveries, and 44 remaining 


| aceount:—Aisne: Laon, Vervins, Soissons. Eure : Los Andelys. Loiret: 


| chant of that city. 


p. 59th Ft., bas been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an | “®°Y of going into Commitice since the period to whieh we bave 
unatt. commission. just adverted. The defection to the Tory cause is not very great, particu- 
The b. p. of the under-mentioned Commissariat Officers has been larly when we recollect that going into Committee is not passing the bill. 


cancelled, fi the dates stated against thei , th i : . : " ye : : 
od cocmmateh tianlian ~ Saeot er eames, Hepcaving pesey We certainly were of opinion that Lords Harrow by and Wharncliffe, 


Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General Sir J. Murray, Bart.; Deputy who gre the most prominent men that have gone over, would carry 
Assistant-Commissary General Wm. Barron. with them a much stronger party. The declaration of the Duke ot 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant permission to the  Bucki r ; ine | 
: ; j © | Buckingham at the outset of the debate, that } ng in 
86th, or the Royal County Down, Regiment to bear ou its colours awd | bill f . Ref if ul ‘Z> mse He~ ak, Sh OES weer ong 
appointments the harp and crown, with the motto * Quis separabit?” — | ® WHE for Reform, if that of Earl Grey's failed, doubtless had its effect, 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of the Sist Regt. #9d aceounts, perhaps, for the smallness of the wajoritry gained by Mi 
resuming the appellation of “ The Loyal Lincoln Volunteers,” in addi- | nisters. 
tion to its present numerical title. The gain, however, is of sufficient importance to answer the present 
| purpose of the cabinet, and it remains to be seen what use Earl Grey will 


| make of his victory. [lis declaration at the close of his speech, which 


—» - 
THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


aah —a Died oe — | will be found in another column, shows pretty clearly that be has at last 
April 17, 7 7 10 : , ; : 
I 18, 20 5 e 110 overcome his equeamishness on the subject of making Peers; nor does it 

19, 20. 15 R 19 aS appear that he is willing to give up much of the principle of the bill, 


Total cases since commencement 2492; deaths 1309. 
The disease is also approaching Leeds. In Dartington there have | 

been 23 cases. At Fly it also lingers. 
THE CHOLERA IN SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW AND SUBURRS. 


since he adheres to the £10 clause and the integrity of schedule A 
which are the two main features of the measure. Now, should it hap 
/pen that in committee the ministers should be defeated on one or 
twe clauses, we think there is sufficient evidence before us to assume 


oe ‘ < fF ‘ ‘ . sas , ; : : 
April ay = 9 . 38 that Earl Grey wil! cast aside all the compunctions of his political 
7 > bal 2 3% . : : ; 
18. 17 9 . 4 | conseience, and immediately deluge the House with a flood of new 
, ‘ ) © : ‘ , , 
19. 8 ° 8 a5 | creations, in order to preserve the more important clauses, andthus a bill 
20, 16 7 10 MM may ullimately pass ina more objectionable form than we have hereto- 


Total cases 869; deaths 445; recoveries 390. 

‘dinbureh—Fro ie 17 tothe Wth inclusive—New cases 28, diex 
Edint h—From the 17 to the 20th inclusive—N 28, died 
- > a ; < var . = : : . . 

17, recovered 16, remaining 14. Total cases 191, deaths 107, reco- regard the declaration of the Premier—for in bim we have always re- 


| fore been led to contemplate. Itis from these considerations that we 


reries 57. - | posed confidence, and with him have thooght the constitution in safe 
*| —_ sd o ; ; a W yo » q i : 
Leith.—From the 17 to the 20th inclusive—New cases 13, died 7, re- keeping—the most important intelligence that has reached us 


covered 3. The total cases 25, deaths 15, recoveries 4, remaining 6 } . : 
: “ “we : 4 o. a j hate , ° ti 
Paisley. —From 17 to 20th inelusive—New cases 13, died 4, recover: | From the debate, which lested from Monday till Saturday, we have 
| selected for to-day the speeches of the Parl of Harrowby and the Duke 


ed 9, remaining 14. ‘Total cases 381, deaths 273, recovered 154. 
Greenock—From 16 to 19th inclusive—New cases 39, died 4, recover. | of Wellington; the one assigning his reasons for going over to the Minis- 
ed 10, remaining 30. Total cases 180, deaths 105, recovered 54. 
Pollockshaws. from 15th to 18th inclusive.—New cases 37, died 21, The Austri 1 Prossi > : , . 
recovered 23, remaining 22. Total cases 116, deaths 62, recovered 42. re Aasirian and Prussian Plenipotentiories ratified the Belgie treaty 
In the village of Finnieston the disease has been particularly virulent With Lord Palmerston and the Prince Talleyrand, at London, on the 
--total cases 30). of which 10 have terminated fatally. In Rutherglen, 18th of April, Count Orloff still withheld 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, there were 7 cases. 


try, the other for his remaining true to his colors. 


the ratification of Russia. 
The Courier asserts that the success of the Reform Bil! led to this con- 
Grangemouth.—The Cholera showed itself here on the 12th, in a | summation on the part of two ofthe northern powers—it being supposed 
most malignant form, and has made fearful havoe in a respectable family | that had the Bill been again lost, a change of Ministry would have 
named Connochie, late harbour master. The mother, two daughters, | followed with a restoration of the Duke of Wellington to the helm of 
and a nephew, have fallen victims. Total cases to the 17th, 15, deaths State. 
7, remaining 8. The intelligence from Don Pedro is indefinite. A portion of hie fleet 
Perth.—In the week ending 19th April, new cases 16, died 6, recover. blockadesthe island of Madeira, but no aliempt bas yet been made in 
ed6, remaining 3. Total cases 74, deaths 39, recoveries 32. lany part of Portugal proper. 
THE CHOLERA IN IRELAND. | The Cholera has somewhat abated in Paris, where it has committed 
Dublin.—From the 28th te 20 April inclusive—WNew cases 42, died 27, | the most frightful ravages. It is remarkable, thatit attacks inthat city per- 
recovered 0), remaining 20, ‘Total cases 95, deaths 56. sons of the Lighest rank, and several persons of distinction bave balien 
Cork.—On Thursday evening, the number of cases since the com- | victims, among others the celebrated General Lamarque. Io London its 
mencement were 85 (ol whieh 20 occurred since Wednesday night,) 3 progress has been much checked. 


The Dake of Wellington and 74 other peers have entered a strong 


. a 90. Cae aaene % : ‘ —_— ai ’. " 
Naas, April 19— New cases 3, died 3, recovered 1, remaining 0. protest against the Reform Bill. 


Bambridge, April 13 —New cases 2, died 2, recovered 0, remaining 1. roe 

Dunfanaghy, eo. Donegal, April 18—7 cases, 5 deaths | Washington Irving bas returned to this country, after an absence of 

Ramelto, co. Donegal, April 18—2 cases, 2 deaths. seventeen years. The citizens of New York intend to honour this 
; CHOLERA IN FRANCE. | distinguished mao with a public diuner on Wednesday neat. 

The Cholera has manifested itse|{in the following places since our last | 





Io reference to an extract from a Jameica paper, which appeared ia 
Gien. Nord: Douel, Hazebrouck. Orne: Montargis. Oise: Sentlis, j the Commercial Advertiser of last night respecting a Mr. Griffith who 
Creveceeur, Breteuil, Clermont, Fayel, Luchy, Blainvilliers, Verneull. | visited New York some time since—we think it proper to state, that 
garthe: Courville. Yonne: Sens, Joigny, Serigny | nothing in that extract attribute d to us ever appeared in the Albion. 
By the steam-packet which arrived last night we learn that there are | As to our private letter, it is further proper to say, that its publication 
nine cases ef cholera in the subarbs of Rouen, on the opposite side of |“ ®* 204 intended, and was wholly unauthorized by us. It should be re- 
the river. We are happy to say that the disease has not appeared at membered, however, that on Mr, Griffith's arrival he was announced in 
Dieppa.—Brighton Gazette. all the papers of this me 4 as Admiral John Grifith—that when he sailed 
Paris, April 19—M. Loyer, Deputy of the Cotes-du-Nord, has died of for Engtand in the packet, the same announcement took place—that he 
the cholera. | was generally desiguated Admiral Griffith, aud that Maj. Gen. Morton, 
We are bappy to inform our readers that the Viscount Lemercier is | With bis accustomed kindness and hospitality sent him an invitation to at- 
out of danger. tend in his capacity as a British Admiral, the centennial celebration of 
M. Beraud, Chef-de-Battallion of the Staff, employed at the depot of | Washington's birth-day, to whom, it isdueto Mr. Griffith to say, he in- 
war, and Madame Beraud his wife, died of the cholera on Sunday night. | stantly explained the mistake, Ww 6, of course, do not pretend that this 
Colonel Lapie is very ill. | was done at the instigation of Mr. Griffith, who we learn is a highly re- 
A letter from the Troyes of the 16th inst.says, “Three persons, a man spectable person; we merely sny it was done. : ; ; 
and two women, have been attacked by the epidemic and conveyed to Phe following is all that was said upon the subject in the Albion, 
the hospital. Another woman, who is attended up on at home, has also which could not, certainly, give offence to Mr. G. or his friends. 
been attacked by the cholera.” “The name of Mr, John Griffith, a passenger from Jamaica, was 
‘ CHOLERA IN PARIS. given in all the papers tast week as Admiral Griffith. This was an er- 
Statement of deaths by the Cholera at Paris since the breaking out of , [OT Bir Edward Griffith Colpo sis the only Admiral of the name of 
the Disease to April 14, inclusive. Griffith in the British Navy.”"— Albion, March 3. 




















= e = 3 4 The Harpers’ have just published the “ Palse step,” and “The Bis- 
=P = z 3 é ters,” a novel containing two tales bearing the above titles. From the 

Ss jis ~ first we have already given a thrilling extract. 
DATES Ss ° i|s= e s The same persons have also published “ Conversations with an Ambi- 
‘ “© 3 be =4%l=e | tious Studentio il] Health,’ which consists of a series of articles origi- 
Stsliz == = | nally inserted in the New Monthly Magazine. With these our readers 
$s.i°& = | are nlrendy familiar, as several of the numbers have at different times 
SsH ié£eis & (appesred inthis journal. We are glad to meet them in a connected 
The last days oi Merch ~~ —- . 33 55 10 G8 | form, and not less so because they are known to fall from the pen of Mr, 

Aprill - ot. ‘ . ° « 26 47 6 79 Bulwer, the novelist. —— 

2 . : . e ° 2 4 108 12] 168 Park Theatre —The romantic Opera of the White Lady or the spirit 
, oe ° . - - - 74 13) 7 | 212| of Avenel, has been the theatrical attraction during the last week. e 
wr . . ‘ a " R4 145 13] 242) Opera La Dame Blanche, from which some ee of the plot, the dia- 
ar is ‘ . : ‘ 121 201 29 | 351 | logue and music is borrowed, is one of the best productions of tbe 
Bent ; ' 2 . ‘ 163 | 226 27| 416 French school, and has always been regarded as a stock piece in the 
are ‘ s . " ° 255 273 h 5e2 | operas of Paris and London; without being entitled to the highest con- 
Bu: « ° . . ° - 419 308 42 | 769 | sideration as & composition, it yet possesses sufficient merit to render it a 
Oi 1.0 - ‘ . ° . 523 201 47 | 861 | constant favourite: and although it has not like Der Freischutz, Masa- 
BBeve . “ ‘ ° . 546 245 5 248 | niello, aud Cinderella, given a chorus, a barcarolle, or a waltz, to win the 
i _ , 7 ‘ e 442 272 55 | 760! enthusiasm of the multitude in its tavour, it possesses sufficient beauties 
12 - - . ‘ o . 425 Qh 4n | 728 | to command regard, either as a whole or in a selection of its airs and con- 
£8. re ° . ‘ : . 473 | 283) GO| 816 | nected pieces. The White Lady bas unquestionably less merit than the 
‘a . > » e 454 197 41| 692 | opera, of which it professes to be a Soadidiens many alterations have 
| — | —— | —— | been made in the circumstances of the Romance which are far from im- 
Total - s . ° 4086 | 3040] 505 | 7631 | provements, and these added to the loss every opera must sustain by its 


~ Phe deaths on the loth are stated to be 567; namely, 153 in the hospi- adaptation athe foreign stage, necessarily deteriorate from its excellence. 
tals, and 384 at home; ano on the 16th 512, namely, ein the hospitals, There is in fact nothing particularly betd or striking about the Opere, and 
and 329 at home. From this it is evident that the disease is gradually | '" °°™* of the parts the attention is wearied by repetition ; still, there is a 
and stendily diminishing in intensity. | sweetness anda style about the music that attracts and wins applause— 
~ Married on Tuesday evening 224 inst.. at St Jobu's church, Philadel- | “* would in partlewtag betes the ale“ Ob what delight the suldier knows,” 
phia, by the Rev. George Boyd, John F. Ayimer Esq., of Philadelphia ones piss by ag se saree ey Se be —— 
" , es, daugbter of Robert Parrish Esq., mer- |; Re ee a the en ee oom. -— 
county, to Miss Anna France 8 Is is some piquancy inthe dialogue. when Brown (Jones) accepts the of- 
a a Caters ; ak fice of god sire, and his answer“ With pridel will accept the sacred du- 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94 a 10 percent. ty,” was given with mach spirit. The cavatina by Mrs. Aostin “ Boft and 
— , — pleasing is the fame,” and that by Mr. Jones, “ Come, oh ‘gentle lady,” 
g | " 5 | lg ) are likewise entitled to bigh commendation. The auction scene wasa 
PERS ALB TOU. novelty to the audience, and was performed with good comic effect, by 

a oe caver aad em me iT ee sles ton mar 4 ess Richings. The triumph of the evening is, however, reserved for the 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY, 26. 1832 third act, when the purchaser of the castle (Jones) is welcomed i a 

chorus of pearants—RBrown is in fact the heir of Avenel, but was stolen 

By the Josephine, Captain Britton, trom Belfast, we have received in his childhood; his ear etill retains the old strains peculiar to his clan, 
and the tone of Robin Adair which is introduced into the chorus, imme- 





London accounts to the 21st of April i hall hi Heeti TI hole of thi rti f th 
ad ae = an . —. diately challenges his recollections. e@ whole oO suded son oO e 
PASSAGE’OF THE REFORM BILL. opera was excellently arranged, and deservedly applauded. The Pri- 
The Reform Bill PASSED its second reading in the HOUSE OF | ma Donna, Mrs. Aestin, lent ber best efforisto the success of the Opera, 
LORDS on the morning of the I4th of April, at seven o'clock—the and wherever her part allowed, displayed her wonted skill and execution 


: , : 9 "1 wuiiintes thaatenetl —Mr. Jones likewise both acted aad sung well 
Ens. by pur., v. Clyde prom House having eat the whole nigh The following exhibits the state of The public are certainly under many obligations to the amateur gen- 
Unattached—Maj. C. C. Blane, from the 95th Regt. to be Lt.-Col. by | the votes:—Contents, present 128, Proxies 56, total 184. Non-Con-| tleman who adapted this, as well as other operas, to the American stage. 
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BELGIUM. 


Brussels, Aprilj}11.—The day before yesterday the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, communicated to the Chamber of Representatives, two new 
protocols of the London conference. In these the Plenipotentiaries of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, demand further delay betore ratifying the 
Treaty of the 15th of November. To this demand our Plenipotentiary 
has declared himself unauthorized to consent. 


Translated for the Courier and Enquirer from the Bremen “ Zeitung.” 


Protocol No. 56 of the conference which was held on the 5th of April. 
1832, at the Office of Foreign Affairs in London— 

Present, the Pienipotentiaries of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia and Russia. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the five powers met together in conference 
at the foreign office. The Plenipotentiaries of France and Great Bri- 
tain opened the conference with observing— 

That two months have already expired since the 3ist January, when 
the ratifications of the treaty of the 15th November, 1831, were ex- 
changed with the Belgian Plenipotentiaries. 

That by the protocol of the conference held on that occasion, it was 
left open to the three Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to exchange 
their ratifications at a subsequent period, in order not to disturb the good 
understanding which has to this time, happily prevailed between the five 
powers, and on the continuance of which the preservation of the peace 
of Europe actually depends. 

That the determination on the part of France and England to wait for 


a communication from their allies on the subject of the ratification, isa | 


strong proof of the importance attached by the courts of England and 
France to the preservation of harmony and of general peace. That 
communications which the two courts have lately received, gave them 
reason to believe that the plenipotentiaries of their allies are provided 
with the necessary instructions for the ratification of the treaty of the 15th 
November, and as it is urgently required for the peace of Europe that 
the Belgian affairs should be speedily settled, the plenipotentiaries of 
France and England invite those of Austria, Prussia and Russia, to de- 
clare if they are ready to exchange the ratifications of the treaty of 
14th November, and if they are not, to explain the circumstances that 
prevent it. 

The Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia and Russia, hasten to reply 
to the Plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain. 

They declare that they place a due value on the assurances repeated 
to them ‘ the Plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain, and are 
happy to have been since the onening of the Conference, the medium 
through which the pacific desires of the three great powers they repre- 
sent, have been expressed ; desires, which have induced and will fur- 
ther induce them to neglect nothing that can contribute tothe preserva- 
tion of general peace and good understanding between the five courts. 

The Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia and Ruésia, farther declare, 
that they are not yet authorized to exchange the ratifications of the 
Treaty of the 15th November; that the three great powers have been 
led to delay the exchange of these ratifications, until they have ascertain- 
ed the effect of the representations made by them nt the Hague, to in- 
duce the King of Holland to assent to the 24 articles of the 15th Octo- 
ber, and that the zeal, which they have shewn in endeavouring to attain 
this wished for end is the strongest proof they can give of the desire of 
the three powers to preserve the peace of Europe. That the result of 
the last steps taken towards H. M. the King of the Netherlands, and the 
effect of the recent declarations made to him on the part of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, cannot yet be known; that it has therefore been im- 
possible for the three powers to send definitive instructions to their Ple- 
nipotentiaries in London. That the Plenipotentiaries hope, however, 
to receive these instructions very soon, and will, on receiving them, 
hasten to communicate them to the Conference. 


WESSENBERG, BULOW. 

NEUMAN, LIEVEN, 

TALLEYRAND, MATUSCEWIEZ. 
= PALMERSTON, 


Extract of aletter of 12th April. 

You are without doubt anxious to know what effect the last diplomatic 
note of the London Conference (called protocol 55) which was received 
here on the 9th, has produced among us. The first moment (it came 
rather unexpected) it caused some surprise, which was increased by a 
mysterious secret session of the Chamber of Representatives, but now 
this has passed away, and we are only busy with our preparations for 
war. In the Department of War an unexampled activity prevails. The 
strictest instructions are sent to all divisions of the army to be in com- 
plete readiness to meet the enemy. A new battery of artillery is orga- 
nized, and Lieut. Col. Pruszynski, who had gone to Paris to engage off- 
cers of Artillery from amongst the Poles now there, has been recalled 
A number of Poles are taking service in the Infantry and Cavalry 
Regiments. 





GREECE. 

The Courier de la Greece, the official paper of 20th February contains 
the following :— 

The Ministers resident of France, Great Britain and Rassia, delivered 
yesterday in their official capacities, to his Excellency the President o 
the Government of Greece (Aug. Capo d’Istrias) the protocol of 19th 
January last, with the Plenipotentaries of the three powers (who conclu- 
ded the treaty of 6th July, 1527) signed at London in relation to the af- 
fairs of Greece. 

This protocol states that the Ambassadors of the three Powers having 

met in conference at the office of foreign affairs in London, had con- 
sidered on the measures to be taken in consequence of the crime which 
had deprived Greece of its President, and had agreed upon the follow- 
ing fundamental principles, which had Leen communicated to the com- 
manders of their sea and land forces to serve for their government. 
It being believed that at the moment this protocol shall be officially made 
known in Greece, tne National Assembly at Argos will have already ta- 
ken steps to establish, or have established a provisional Government— 
that Government, regularly and in doe form organized, will be cousi- 
dered by the resident Ministers of the three powers, and by the commman- 
ders of their land and sea forces, as the regular Provisional Government 
of Greece and acknowledged as such. 

This Government it is hoped will govern the country with mildness, 
justice and impartiality, and with a view to remove all the difficulties and 
disputes which have of late prevailed in Greece: and the resident Minis- 
ters and Officers in Greece of the three Powers have been directed to 
promote by all the means in their power, these ends. 

To prevent piracy at sea, the officers commanding vessels of the three 
Powers, have been directed to allow no vessels to pxss which are 


not provided with regular papers from this provisional Governisuent of | chosen, constitute a branch. 


Greece. 
In regard to the demand fora loan of money made by the provisional 


ment will take every oppertunity through him, of promoting the course 
of the legitimate Sovereign of Portugal. 
DECREE. 

The Regency having represented to me, by means of a deputation to 
my august daughter, the eed of Portugal, and myself, the lively de- 
sire which is felt by the people of the Azores, as weil as the other faith: 
ful subjects of her Majesty residing in those islands, that I should take 
upon myself the part which belongs to me in the affairsof her Majesty, 
as her father, guardian, and natural protector, and also as a head of the 
august house of Braganza; and considering that those sacred titles, above 
all, the salvation of the State, impose upon me the daty of acquiescing 
in this just representation, I consent for this purpose to re-assume the au- 
thority which by the force of circumstances, I bad deposited in the hands 
of the Regency, considering that body from this moment dissolved. I 
applaud the members of that body for the zeal with which they have 
hitherto exercised their authority. [declare that I will retain the au- 
thority which I have re-assumed, antil the legitimate governmeut of Don- 
na Maria the second shall be re-established in Portugal, and until the 
Cortes, whom I will convoke immediately, shall decide whether it be 
expedient that [should continue in the exercise of the rights provided 
by the article, the 9th, of the constitutional charter of the Portuguese 
monarchy, and when this question shall be resolved affirmatively, I will 
iake oaths required by the same charter for the exercise of the permanent 
Regency. Let this be understood by the Regency, and orders be given 
accordingly. (Signed) DON PEDRO, Duke of Braganza. 

« Given on board the frigate Reinha de Portugal. 

Ordered that this be registered and execated, and the necessary no- 
tices be given. (Signed) MARQUESS DE PALMELLA. 
CONDE DE VILLA FLOR, JOZE ANTONIO GERREIRO.” 

[ Here folllows a proclamation of the same date, more fnlly declaratory 
of the motives of Don Pedro in assuming the Regency. ] 








COBOWUAL. 
LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


° m a ah 
On Saturday, the 14th ult., his Excellency repaired to the Council | 
Chamber, and prorogued the Legislature with the following speech. | 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council. 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

As you must desire tu return to your districts, and your private occu- 
pations, after so long and close an application to your duty in the publie 
service, I have much pleasure in putting an end to this session, particu. | 
larly, as in doing this [fecl how much you have made it incumbent on 
me to thank vou for your satisfactory disposal of the objects which, at its 
commencement, I recommended to your consideration ; and to acknow- 
ledge your diligent attention to all the matters of general concern which 
have been brought before you. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assemily. 

[thank you for the supply which you have granted for the present 
year, and for the assurance that you will make provision for such ex- 
penses as may be incurred in the use of any of the extensive powers 
you have confided to me by the Act for preventing the introduction and 
extension of contagious diseases. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council. 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

I trust that the Bill which you have passed relating to the Academy | 
at Pictou, will be followed hy a restoration of harmony to that flourish- 
ing District, an event which L anticipate with great satisfaction; and, 
while I hope that the provisions made for the wider diffusion of instrue- 
tion in the classics, and other branches of literature, will be productive 
of much benefit to those who can devote themselves to these attain- 
ments, [ cannot overlook the efforts you have made to extend the bles- 
sings of education to the people at large, by the judicious Act which you 
have passed for the encouragement of common schools. 

It must be agreeable to you to separate with the reflection, that the | 
two branches of the Legislature have united to advance the interests of | 
the Province, in a spirit of harmony highly honourable to both. 


THE NEW LEGISLATURE COUNCILLORS. | 

From the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Office of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, | 
Quebec, April 24th, 1832. | 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to call the undermentioned 
Gentlemen to seats in the Legislative Council, by Mandamus, under the } 
following dates :— 

















Roch de St. Ours, Esquire, first day of January, 1832. 
Jean B. Duchesnay, Esquire, second ditto, 
Jobn Molson, Eequire, fourth ditto, 
M. P. de S. Lateriere, Esquire, fifth ditto, 
Frs. X. Malhiot, Esquire, fifth ditto, 
Jean Dessaules, Esquire, seventh ditto, 
Robt. Joliette, Esquire, eighth ditte, 
Pierre de Rocheblave, Esquire, ninth ditto, | 
R. U. Harwood, Esquire, ninth ditto, | 
Ant. G. Couillard, Esquire, eleventh ditto. : 
The mandamus of Mr. MacGill appears to be dated on the3d of 
January, and was taken up in London. 











Prosperity of Upper Canada.—-We find the following passage in an ex- | 
, cellent charge recently delivered by John Macauley Esq. to the Grand | 
Jury of Kingston :— | 
“If we turn our view homeward, can we be otherwise than grateful to | 
the Giver of all Good for the singular happiness of our own condition in | 
this fertile and thriving Province? Here, the people are blessed with | 
abundance. Every man enjoys in peace the fruit of his exertions, and 
no one can take it from him. Labour is ever in demand, for our num- | 
bers are not, as in older times, so great as to outstrip employment, or 
press too hard on the means of subsistence. There is no person who 
cannot in a few years become a lord of the soil, by purchase, and exer- | 
cise the proud rights of a freeholder. The utmost freedom prevails with 
respect to religious opinions and worship. Justice opens her doors | 
alike to the aMuent and the needy, and affords to every one the most | 
complete security of personand property. The taxes, even when united | 
with the rates assessed for district uses, are scarcely felt as burthens ; | 
ard they are so judiciously imposed, that while articles of prime neces- | 
sity, such as cloths, cottons, and other British manufactures, are subject | 
to an ad valorem duty of 24 per ceat. on importation. rum pays a duty | 
equal to about a third of its value, and all other spirits and wines are also | 
liable to heavy impositions. The produce of our fields and forests never 
fails to command remunerating prices, owing to the privileged terms of 
its admission into the imperial ports; and our general peace and welfare 
| are provided for by a Legislature, of which our representatives, freely | 
Emigration pours its living tide into od 
| Province, causing its solitary wastes to “ smile like Eden in her summer | 
| dress,” and adding incalculably and with unexampled rapidity to its | 








| Tea, and Refreshments to be had at all hours. 


and Germany, and his invasion of Britain, collect his anecdotes, and de- 
scriptions of the manners and customs of the people: the illustrious com- 
mentator may be succeeded by Tacitus, whose account of the manners 
of the Germans, and of the life of his father in law Agricola, is entitled 
tothe utmost regard. Selden’s Anglorun, Wootton’s Leges Wallizx, 
Wiilkin’s Leges Saxonice, and Norman’s Statutes (in Ruffhead) will 
prove good guides until the reign of Richard J., and serve as introduc- 
tions to a consideration of Magna Charta, gained in the time of his suc- 
cession, and xhen our Leges non scripte may be said to end, and our 
statue law, pleadable as such. commences. Almost all these great volumes 
will require little more than aturning over, to get ata general knowledge 
of the times. Should the student be eager in the pursuit of bis profos- 
sion, let him also read Fermier’s history of the civil law, and before be 
consults Wilkins, let him peruse Hale's history of the Common Law. 
When the young lawyer has thus arrived at the beginning of our statute 
law, it will be soon enough for him to take up Blackstone, who by quo- 
tations and references will excite him to look at Bracton, Fitzherbert, 
Coke upon Littleton, Brooke, the Year books, old Reporters, Commen- 
tators, &c. Thus shall he lay such a foundation of legal and constitu- 
tional knowledge, as will enable him to follow his profession with ease, 
and to secure the probability of walking in the steps of a Mansfield and 
a Loughborough, to his own great credit. and the creation of a dignity 
for his family. His Lordship concludes his letter with the remark 
“ Could I choose my practice over again, I should select that of the Ex 
chequer, as the most ancient and the most learned. 





S’TAMMERING and all other impediments of Speech PERMANENTL 
Ss CORRECTED and CURED by Mr. King, qretiecer of Elocution, tid 
tion No. 7 Barclay street, New York, removed from No. 78 Murray street. As 
Mr. King’s stay in this country is limited; application must be made before the 
first of November next. Mrr- K, will not expect to be renumerated until the pupil 
shall be satisfied, 

Recommendation.—We cheerfully recommend Mr. King to the public as fully 
competent to co-rect Stammering and other impediments of speech, having wit- 
nessed the effects of his instruction. Wehave known Mr. King for several years 
as a successful teacher of Elocution. The original of the above is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. King, signed by the Rey. Dr. Wainright, Wm. Forrest, Esq., Rey 
Wm. Ware. [unite in the foregoing recommendation. JOHN GRISCOM. ° 

it_#” As Mr. K. has laboured as cheerfully (and a greater number of hours) 
for those who could not as for those who could pay, he takes the liberty of solivit- 
ing editors out of the city to give this advertisment a passing notice. m21, 
OARDING AT SING-SING.—The subscriber having a House delightfully 
situated near the village, commanding a fine view of the River, and enjoying 
the refreshing breezes from the water, will be happy to receive families and single 
boarders, and promises every attention to their comforts. The situation is per- 
fectly healthy, beiug free from marshes, musquitoes, and fevers. 

May , SAM’L ANNAN. 

EMOVAL,.—The subscriber having removed from the Union Coffee House 

13 Wilham street, to the more desirable location of the Washington Coffee 

House, corner of Cedar and Nassau streets, solicits the contimuance and patron 

age of his former friends and customers, who may rely upon his wonted exertions 
to give general satisfaction. 

The bar is provided with the best of wines, and liquors omnifarious. 








Coffee, 


May 26.) 





W. Higgs, 25 Nassau street. 
ATIONAL HOTEL, NEW YORK.—This well known and elegant estab- 
lishment, which is situated at 112 Broadway, near Wall street, has recent- 

ly been repainted, decorated and fitted up im a style surpassed by none in this me- 

tropolis. The house possesses from its commanding situation, its proximity to the 
seat of business and places of public amusements, advantages for the merchant, 
the traveller and man of leisure, whicd are indisputable, The parlours and se- 
parate apartments for the use of families, either travelling or permanent, are ele- 
gantly furnished, and replete with comfort and conveniences. Thejtables are 
supplied with every delicacy of the season, and the style of cooking, both French 
and American, is not excelled at any establishment in the city. The wines and 
liquors are selected from houses of the first importers, and warranted to be of the 
choicest quality and finest flavour, The house will accommodate 160 persons. 
The whole is conducted for the proprietor by Mr. Mc*Carty, who will give his 
undivided attention to the business, and use his best exertions to give satisfaction 
to the visitors. Se ]May 26.[ 
OFFICE AT BALTIMORE,—I have established an office at Baltimore, 

Md., for the sale of tickets in all lotteries managed by Messrs Yates and M‘In- 

tyre, which will be under the direction of Mr. Daniel P. Barnard, who for some 

reer past has been in my employ in this city, There are frequently brilliant 











| lotteries drawn in other States, which are well worthy the attention of adven- 


turers: the schemes and drawings will be found in my paper. My southern 
friends will now be enabled to receive their tickets four days sooner than from 
New York. The drawings will be forwarded from this city as usual. The post- 
age in most cases will be less than from New York ; but when New York tickets 
are wanted, it might be as well, perhaps, to send orders direct to the old lucky 
Court of Fortune in this city, unless there be not time, or the tickets required 
sooner than they could be sent from this city. Address 


ANTHONY H. SHCUYLER, Baltimore, Md., or New York. 
May 19.— tf. 


\ 7INES.—H. R. Abbott, Wine Merchant, No. 159 Water-street, offers for 
sale the following choice Wines: 

Champagne, Heidsick, and other brands. Claret, St. Emilion, Chateau mar- 
gaux, &c. Burgundy, Pomard, Volney, Cote Roti, &e. Old Port, very aged 
oe a Sherry. Fine Cogniac Brandy, twenty-five years old. 

ay 19, 





SOK REW ARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 
$: dale & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in bis pos- 
session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 
perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 
the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
York. 

The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 
jacket. 

‘ The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise : 
No. 5825, dated 9th Feb. 1832, 5000, 
soi0, “ I3th “ do, 200 
e042, “ 13th “ do. 200 

It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 

Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
iberally rewarded, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters Days of sailing from Days eereriree 
' New York. avre. 

No.1.Chas.Carroll ©W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jurel ,Oct. 1 Mar.20,July 20,Nov.26 
2.Charlemagne, Kobinsom., ‘* 10, ** 10, ** i) Ap’l. l,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
3, Havre, Depeyster, ‘* 20, ** 20, ** 2 "10 "16 «°° 40 
1. Erie, 3.Funk, (Marchl,July 1,Nov.1 ‘20 "20 6 20 
2. Albany. Hawkins, ‘* 10, ** 10, ** 1° May 1 Sept.1 Jun. J 
3.Henri lV. J. Rockett, | ** 20, ** 20, ** 20; "10 "160 °° 16 
1. France, 'E. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. | 720 "26 » 26 
2.Sully, W.W.Pell) ** 10,.% 10, ** 10\Jupe 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
3. Francois Ist 3.B. Pell, ; ** 20, ** 20 ** 20) °° 10 °°10 °° 10 
1. Rhone. Hathaway |May 1, Sept.l,Jan. 1! °°20 °° 20 '' 26 
2. Formosa, |W.B.Orne,| «© 10, ** 10, ** 10\/July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
3. Manchester weiderholdt! * 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 "10 '°30 10 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 


Government, it has been determined to lay this demaud before each of | wealth and strength. Such being the states of things in this country, beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 


the Courts, and that each Court shall grant to Greece such pecuniary aid 

asin its opinion the situation of Greece urgently requires. 
TALLEYRAND, PALMERSTON, 
LIEVEN * MATUSCEWIEZ. 


PORTUGAL. 
London, April 13—We have received by an arrival from Terceira, the 


papers of that Island up to the 19th ult. They contain, among other | 


| what other can at the preseut moment compare with it in point of real 

| happiness, ard substantial prosperity. 
} —— 
EDUCATION FOR THE BAR. 
By Lord Thurlow. 

The following hints upon this subject were communicated by the cele- 
| brated Lord Thurlow to an intimate friend, who proposed to educate his 
| son for the legal profession. 

“The primary step is a good scholastic education, founded upon gram- | 


articles of interest, the decree of Don Pedro on assuming the regency of | mar, and so much versification as will give a taste for the best Latin and | 


Portugal, anc another decree establishing the customary forms of Go- 
vernment during a regency, according to the provisions of a Constitu- 
tional Charter. Among the Acts of the new Regent, we find a decree 
relieving the people of hhis dominions from the burthensome operations 
of the Tithes, and another annulling all the ects of confiscation by the 
Usurper against the faithtul Portuguese, to whom Don Pedro promises 


full compensation, in a season, for theinjuries which they have sus- | 


tained in supporting the rights of the Queen, and adhering to the Con- 
stitutional Charter. One of these papers gives a long and very gratify- 
ing account of the reception of Don Pedro in the Island of Terceira. 
It appears to have been of the most ardent description, anc will prove a 
bitter disappointment to the Migualites and soi-disant liberals who had 
speculated upon a different result. Our private advices from Terceira 
announce that the Conde de Funchal has been accredited by Don Pedro 
to this Court, and his arrival here may be hourly expected. We sincere- 
jy trust that he will be immediately recognized, and that our govern- 





No. 1. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2 do, do E. Quesuel, Laine. 
Agentsat New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners, C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. 
J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


Agent, J 


NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters . Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 
ew York. Liverpool. 
No.1.Caledonia, 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, Juncl 6 ,Oct. 16 
4.Roscoe, 8, &, 


Graham, Jan. 
sé 8, ‘ oe 24, cad 24, se 24 


Rogers, 


’ 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell. ‘* 16, “* 16, ‘ - Mar. ay 1,Nov. 1 
irec ; 2 i >) 2 Sheffield, Hackestaff, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24, ‘* » * 8 * 8 
Greek poets, and direct the pronunciation of those languages, especially "cae, Wilken,’ Feb. I,June 1, Oet. 1, ** 16, ** 16. * 46 
of the latter. | 4. New Ship, ‘+ 6, 6s Og, te By «684 OF, 88 Oa, & OS 
| Jna residence at an university, during the first and second years,s0| 1. Pasific, Crocker, ‘* 16, ‘© 16, ** 16, April !,Ang. 1,Dee. 
| much of Euclid, Rutherford, and Locke, must be attended to, as willaf-| 2. John Jay. | Noldrege, $6 94, 8 94, * * ‘s - ce S “ p. 
| ford an acquaintance with the mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and the | Z —— a Mar. PF, at wd varie wae woe a 
1 H ; + . »Napoieo © . c ’ at 
rules of thinking; atthe same time a less laborious and more agreeable | 3: Seirennte. Meeknit| ** t0, ° te * 30 Mey 1.fep. Jan. 1 
task may be imposed in reading, the best classical authors, not forgetting | 2 Birmingham, Harrie, ey) ey 
the most eminent English writers. | 3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, aa 7 of on “ a 
| In the third year, a close attention to Chronology, Geography, ancient - Cison iter ee »Holdrege, °° ae bs an’ 9. tal deent Gee. bieh 1 
and modern history will be required, and Campbell's State of Europe) 9° So ON y okins Allen, 6 ag) 6 Og) oa) ee 8, ER, HB 
may be consulted with advantage:—the trade, interest and policy of | Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
ig rj ries § also forn t j i 4 rss y as: luc g beds, bec e ' and stores of ev y description. 
} neighbouring countries should also form a part of this years study. Guineas: including ! d , bedding, wine, vnc tore of every deseri| n . : 
| [nthe fourth year, the French lafgsage should be learnt, if it have | Agents in Liverpoot need - ty ( reper, Senson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. anc 
7 - . . ° ‘es : . ames own & Co.—ane 1, Cearns, Cra ). - 
} hot been before cultivated; a cursory view of Justinian . code and digest —_ 1 and 3, Old ‘yor —Agents, F. Thompson, 97 Beekman street. . No. 2 New 
of the civillaw shonld be taken; The Roman History from the time Of | Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Saml. Hicks & Sons—No. 4, Packet Line— 


Julius Ceesar should be mastered together, with his expeditions into Gaul | Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 
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